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THE NEW 


MINX MAGNIFICENT 


A full-sized family car, outstandingly new in design and construction, lighter in weight 


Independent front suspension 

Opticurve windscreen 

Unique driving control and vision 

Bench type front seat 

New styled coachwork of brilliant design 


No-draught ventilation 


Proved Synchromatic Gear Control 





EKxceptional covered luggage accommodation 
New and improved steering 


Everything, bonnet, interior, luggage and spare 
wheel, under lock and key 


Powered by the famous, fully-proved 
Hillman Minx engine 


Radio and controlled air conditioning available 
as optional extras 


HILLMAN 
MINA 


Saloon: Convertible Coupé-Estate Car 
A PRODUCT OF THE ROOTES GROUP 


See them at INTERNATIONAL MOTOR EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT, OCT. 27—NOV. 6, 1948. Stand No. 160 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1948. 


A MECCA FOR DOG-LOVERS REVIVED AFTER NINE YEARS: 
VIEW OF THE PROCEEDINGS DURING THE FIRST-DAY JUDGING 


After an interval of nine years, Cruft's great dog show was held again on October 14 
and 15 in the Grand Hall at Olympia. More than ordinary interest has been aroused 
by the revival of the show, for now dogs are important dollar-earners for Britain 
and canine enthusiasts from many parts of the world mingled with the spectators 
who were present in their thousands at the two-day show. Our photograph of the 





CRUFT’S WORLD-FAMOUS DOG SHOW—A GENERAL 
IN THE GRAND HALL AT OLYMPIA. 


judging rings also shows, in the foreground, an anti-distemper station at which 
exhibitors could have their dogs treated free of charge. Cocker spaniels, with 647 
entries, were still the most popular breed; Alsatians came next with 369, followed 
by Smooth Dachshunds, 336, Welsh Corgis (Pembroke), 325, Labrador Retrievers, 308, and 
Cairn Terriers, 304. Photographs of some champion dogs of the show appear in this issue. 
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ISTENING the other evening to the Brains Trust 
I was struck by the way in which the eminent 
publicists gathered round the Question Master’s table 
answered, or rather, as I thought, failed to answer— 
the first question put to them. It was, if I recall 
it rightly, a request from a humble listener for advice 
as to how best to grow old. Few more important 
questions face man, and none more _ inevitable. 
Compared with the stock questions about Uno, woman's 
mental and wage-earning capacity, the atom bomb, 
and flies walking upside-down on the ceiling, 
it seemed to me an ideal subject for the star 
Brains Trust team which the B.B.C. had 
gathered together. Yet, for some unaccount- 
able reason, all its members skated over its 
surface and completely failed, as I felt, to 
give it the serious answer it deserved. 

For these distinguished men could suggest 
no better reply than to advise their questioner 
to endeavour not to grow old at all. He 
was, we were told, to imagine himself young 
and so be young; to engage ceaselessly in 
absorbing and pleasurable activities such as 
work, hobbies, the theatre, love; to act 
the part of eternal youth and ignore the 
approach of death. Then with luck, he 
would never grow old at all, but die a fresh 
and jovial youngster in all but years. 
Indeed—and this was put forward by one 
member as a kind of consolation—now that 
the atom bomb had been achieved, there 
was a reasonable chance that we should all 
enjoy the same expectation of life and so 
be able to feel that no one else was likely to 
get any greater share of life than ourselves. 
And with this dubious comfort and a burst 
of intelligent laughter, slightly though, of 
course, mistakenly reminiscent, I thought 
wickedly, of the crackling of thorns under 
a pot, we went on to the next question. 
Or, rather, the Brains Trust and the rest of 
its unseen audience did so, for at this point 
I left them and returned to my work. The 
liberty to switch Off, though not enumerated 
in President Roosevelt's catalogue, is one of 
the few remaining freedoms left in this over- 
crowded country, and a very nice freedom it 
is. For though I have a great respect for 
every one of the famous celebrities on the 
air that night, I felt as though I had been 
cheated of the answer which every one of 
them, if he had taken serious thought, could 
have given. Perhaps it is unfair to ask so 
much of what is, after all, a popular enter- 
tainment. Yet not wholly so, for the Brains 
Trust, as first conceived, was something far 
more than a popular entertainment. 

For it seems like cheating a man of his 























By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


with a conclusion so shocking alike to reason and 
conscience. 

For both our reason and our conscience remind 
us, if we ever pause from our avocations to take thought, 
that there is something more important than mere 
living or than being young. We are born into a 
world where from the moment of our birth we start 
to undergo a process of never-ceasing physical change 
which culminates inevitably in decay and death. 
There is a clock, as it were—as in Mr. Denis Johnston’s 
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PUBLISHED IN ‘“‘ ORIGINAL VIEWS OF LONDON AS IT 1S,” 1842: A LITHOGRAPH 
FROM A DRAWING BY THOMAS SHOTTER BOYS (1803-1874). 


manhood—like treating him as a child—to gp exhibition commemorating the 150th anniversary of the invention of lithography, or printing 


possible period at all costs be regarded as our objective 
in life, the only triumph open to us is to achieve 
something during that time-ticking process that 
places us above and beyond time That something, 
if it is to have any significance at all, cannot be an 
external or material achievement, for all such achieve- 
ment is subject to exactly the same inevitable extinc- 
tion by time as our own brief corporeal lives. It 
may possibly outlast them by a few years or even by 
a few centuries, but in the long chronicles of time 

even a thousand years is an infinitesimally 


‘‘ FLEET STREET IN 1842,” THE YEAR IN WHICH “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS ”’ minute measure. If we take a telescope 
WAS FOUNDED : A LITHOGRAPH ON VIEW AT THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. and look at certain stars, we can see light 


which started to travel towards us millions 
of years before we were born. Nothing we 
can do within the confines of time -can 
have any survival value at all. 

It follows, therefore, that anything we do 
which possesses value must be something 
which transcends the limitations of-time. 
There is only one way in which we can 
conceivably hope to do that: by a trans- 
formation or enhancement of a spiritual 
faculty within us that is independent of our 
bodies and of the time-decay to which they 
are subject. An instinct deep within us, 
strengthened by all experience, tells us that 
the whole purpose of what we call life, that 
is, of growing old—for all life is “‘ growing 
old ’’—is to enable us to intensify the 
quality of our own inner spirit. A materialist 
is a man so inadequately equipped “with 
reason that he is unable to apprehend this 
simple and elementary fact. He has never 
started to think about reality at all; he 
suffers from the childlike illusion that 
time itself is eternal. He, therefore, cannot 
conceive of anything existing outside time. 
But, as by any comparative reckoning, our 
existence in time is the merest transient 
flash, any real existence we 
must, if it exists at all, exist outside of 
time. The process of growing old is, 
therefore, one which should be of profound 
interest, and, if rightly used, of satisfaction, 
to every living creature. For during that 
process he is, or should be; adding to 
the best of his ability to his spiritual 
stature. That presumably was why he was 
put into the world. If not, he was put 
into the world for no purpose at all and 
had better never have been born. 

Somewhere in his later correspondence 
Samuel Pepys—a man who enjoyed the 
material things of time to their full in 
their due season, if ever man did—tells 
his old friend, John Evelyn, that he is 
learning to sit easy to life. That is the 
counsel which it behoves a wise man to 


suggest that he should try to make time from stone, was due to open at the Victoria and Albert Museum on October 20, and will give himself and others as he feels time 


stand still. He can only do so at the expense continue until December 31. TI ’ 
include eight specially executed lithographs by leading British artists, as well as famous examples 


of ignoring or denying the very meaning OR iat -eainaen lithographs of the French Impressionists. 
life. It is the profoundest pessimism to a drawing by William Shotter Boys, was-printed from two stones. 


The example we reproduce on this page, from ps 
It shows Fleet Street in 1842, | apprehendable Being who created the process 


The exhibits cover the whole ceatury and a half since 1796, and slipping away. How much freedom of 


choice the mysterious and tO us un- 


suppose that our existence on this planet _ the year in which The /llustrated London News was founded, with the church of St. Dunstanin the we call life allows to the creatures His 


is an end in itself. It makes nonsense of all 


West on the right and Old Temple Bar in the background. The artist, with a touch of humour, : 
has signed on the board of the removal van in the foreground. Lithography was used to reproduce power controls, we cannot determine. 


our fine talk of idealism, justice and liberty, many plates in colour in The /Ilastrated London News until the introduction of the half-tone process. But all our senses, including our reason, 


patriotism or moral nobility. By such a 
measure a man who gives his life for a cause is a 
fool; the only virtue is to live as long as possible. 
Those who fell in the last war and in that of 1914-18 
gave their lives, it would seem, to no greater purpose 
than to ensure that those who escaped or avoided 
doing so should live out theirs. They missed 


moving play, ‘‘A Bride for the Unicorn ’’—that 
starts ticking against us at the very hour of our 
nativity and which continues doing so until our 
eyelids close in death. Unless the ignoble and 
cowardly aim of keeping alive for the maximum 


suggest that in this respect at least we were 
given some choice: within the limits of our nature 
and our lot to be in some measure worthy of our 
highest apprehensions and promptings or to be un- 
worthy. To fit himself for death by the manner in 
which he lives and thinks is the highest task a man 

can set himself. If this is not so, why were 





the bus—of life. Orso the members of the [ — 


Brains Trust would apparently have had us 
believe. For if the only object of life is to 
avoid decay and: change for as long as 
possible by mental if not by physical sleight- 
of-hand, those who are unsuccessful in doing 
so, out of whatever motive or for whatever 
reason, may be said to have failed in life. 
I am sure that the distinguished members of 
the Brains Trust did not intend to convey 
such a meaning, but this seemed to be the 
logic of their answer. I also feel fairly 
confident that, had Professor Joad been 
among them with his clear, lightning 
intelligence, we should not have been left 
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include the Christmas Number). 


The Illustrated London News 
Each week as the new copy arrives the recipient 
will be reminded afresh of the kind thought and good wishes of his or 
her friend at home in Britain. Orders for subscriptions for The /ilus- 
trated London News to be sent overseas can now be taken. 
be addressed to: The Subscription Department, 
Commonwealth House, | New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1, 
together with the name and address of the person to whom the copies 
are to be sent, and enclosing the price of the subscription, £5 Is. (to 


They should 
The Illustrated London 


— certain men whom we encountered in the 
years 1914 to 1918 and again between 
1939 and 1945 so immeasurably higher in 


It is by no means too early to think of Christmas presents—especially Spiritual stature than we seem at most 
for friends overseas. Those in search of a gift likely to be appreciated 
find that a year's subscription for 


ordinary moments to be ourselves? When 
we stand before the Cenotaph or listen 
over the air at the time of their com- 
memoration a few weeks hence, we can help 
ourselves to accept the growing weight 
of our years and make the fullest possible 
use of our time by remembering this. In 
doing so we shall find a clue to the question 
asked of the Brains Trust far more reliable 
than the counsel to avoid facing the truth 








ee! in the pursuit of temporal illusion. 
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CANINE WINNERS AT CRUFT’S; AND THE CHAMPION OF THE CHAMPIONS. 


THE BEST PYRENEAN MOUNTAIN DOG he TIBETAN MASTIFF: MR. F. DE COURCY WINNER OF THE OPEN-DOG CLASS: MRS. THE BEST SAMOYED: MR. S. BUCKNALL’S 
P. E. SANDER’S BITCH, IRMANCE DE GRYLLS’ DOG, AHOLTAN, WHICH WON M. O’TOOLE’S AFGHAN HOUND, JRISH CH, BITCH, HONOUR or THE ARCTIC, 
FONTENAY, BORN, FEBRUARY 2, 1944. TWO FIRSTS AND A SPECIAL, VENDAS TASH DOWN, B. AUGUST 6, 1939. BORN, OCTOBER 6, 1945. 


THE BEST CLUMBER SPANIEL: MR. R. THE BEST ELKHOUND: MISS F. Jj. THE BEST AIREDALE TERRIER: MRS THE BEST ST. BERNARD: MR. A. K. 
CAPE’S BITCH, CH, CARNFORTH JEWEL OF ESDAILE’S DOG, CH. FOURWENTS RUGG AV A. J. HOPWOOD’S DOG, BER. GAUNT’S DOG, CORNA GARTH MOUNTAINS 
GUNNERY, BORN, AUGUST 14, 1943. AALESUND, BORN, FEBRUARY 3, 1946. BEDLAM BRUCE, BORN, MARCH 28, 1945. TIGER, BORN, JULY 20, 1944. 


PINE 


RESERVE ON THE SECOND DAY: THE EIGHTEEN-MONTH- SUPREME CHAMPION OF CRUFT’S: MR. H. S. LLOYD'S THREE- RESERVE BEST EXHIBIT AT CRUFT’S: MR. E. SHARPE'S 
OLD GREAT DANE BITCH, RAST OF OUBOROUGH, SHOWN YEAR-OLD COCKER SPANIEL BITCH, fRACEF WITCH OF WARE ELEVEN-MONTH-OLD FOX TERRIER (WIRE) BITCH, DRAAEHALL 
BY MR. J. V. RANK, CHAIRMAN OF THE KENNEL CLUB. BY FALCONERS PADLOCK OF WARE—W8HISI. DAIRYMAID. BY DRAKEHALL DIPLOMAT—CARNIFF CONNIE. 


WINNER OF A CHALLENGE CERTIFICATE : THE BEST OLD ENGLISH SHEEPDOG: MRS. WINNER OF A FIRST PRIZE: MRS. S. M. THE BEST ENGLISH SETTER: MISS E. 
MISS M. LOMAS’ GREAT DANE DOG, CH, FROST P. Vv. MAIDMENT'S BITCH, BASHURST BODE’S SHIH TZU BITCH, s/N@ TZU OF ARCHDALE-RUMBALL'S BITCH, ARCHDALE 
OF THE WIDESKIES, B. JANUARY 8, 1946. POLLY FLINDERS, BORN, JUNE 30, 1940. SHEBO, FROM CHINA. SAPPHIRE BORN, MARCH 15, 1946. 


THE BEST BOXER BITCH : MRS. WINNER OF A CHALLENGE CERTIFICATE : THE BEST POODLE: MR. G. E. SANDS’ DOG, THE BEST FRENCH BULLDOG: MRS. N. 
D. SIGGERS’ CUCKMERE BOMSZA FIESTA, MRS. R. HILLIARD'S POODLE BITCH, RAVENSLEA PRANTOME or rorrowys, WENSLEY-WALKER'S DOG, s0°8UN or 
BORN, OCTOBER 4, 1947. PRASLAKS FAIREST FIREFLY, B. SEPT. 2, 1945. BORN, AUGUST 15, 1945. WENSLEIGN, BORN, NOVEMBER 24, 1947 


The revival of Cruft's Dog Show at Olympia*on October 14 and 15 produced a of the dogs shown—particularly gratifying in view of the feeding difficulties 
remarkable response from owners, breeders and the dog-loving public. The total Mr. H. S. Lloyd's blue roan cocker spaniel bitch, Tracey Witch of Ware, was judged 
entry, 9412, was larger than on any previous occasion, except for the Jubilee Show to be the supreme champion of the show. It was the fifth occasion on which 
in 1936, and the attendance of 50,000 was a record. The show is now sponsored by Mr. Lloyd's cocker spaniels have achieved this distinction; in 1930 and 1931 Lucky 
the Kennel Club. The organisers and judges were pleased with the general standard Star of Ware was supreme champion, and in 1938 and 1939 Exquisite Model of Ware. 
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A TRANSOCEANIC CAMERA SURVEY: 
AMERICAN NEWS AND INVENTIONS. 








WITH THE HUMAN ‘“‘ GUINEA-PIG’? SECURED BY A LIFELINE AND SAFETY HARNESS: 
TESTING THE SUCTION POWERS OF A JET ENGINE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Following a fatal accident to an aircraft mechanic who went too close to the air-scoops of a jet 


engine, the U.S, naval authorities have been carrying out tests with a human “ guinea-pig,” 
Lieut. A. L. Hall. He was able to stand within two or three feet of the air-scoop without being dragged in. 





CAMERAS WHICH HAVE PHOTOGRAPHED THE EARTH FROM 
HEIGHTS WHICH MAN HIMSELF HAS NEVER REACHED. 

On the opposite page we show Seago of the earth from 60 and 

57 miles up. Above are two of the three cameras used, still intact after 


their long climb and fall. (Left) the camera used in the V-2 
60 miles ; (right) one of the two which were mounted in an Aerobee rocket. 





INSTALLED AS PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY : Sain x ae 
GENERAL DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER RECEIVING THE RESEMBLING A MOBILE HEAVY GUN: A NEW CEMENT-MIXER 





THE “SILVER PAPER” SUIT FOR FIRE-FIGHTING : Gent Getee Deen AT THE oe an tention at tude WHICH DISCHARGES CONCRETE AT A HEIGHT OF 20 FT. 
_- . , an . . nera wig t e isennower was insta as esident o umbia 
A NEW DESIGN WHICH PROVIDES GREATER COMFORT. University on October 12 in the presence of a distinguished company, wie sent nacios resembling a heavy-calibre gun, is being used in 
This fire-fighting suit is made of aluminium foil laminate and including representatives from several hundred American universities t uis, Missouri, for laying concrete foundations for a new housing | 
employs the principle of reflection. It is said to provide the and coileges, thirty-eight foreign universities, and many learned scheme. It has a mechanically-operated barrel that can be elevated for 
wearer with greater comfort than other types used as aircraft societies. Sir Oliver Franks, the British Ambassador, was the delegate discharging concrete at a height of 20 ft. Using this machine, concrete 
crash fire-fighting equipment. It has a long hood which of Oxford and Professor Basil Willay foundations are poured in three hours. 
fastens under the arms. was the delegate of Cambridge. al “ ’ 
at 
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THE MASS “sUICIDE™ OF FORTY-POUR WHALES WHICH BEACHED THEMSELVES WHERE RECORDS OF ADMIRAL PEARY’S EXPEDITION OF, 1906 HAVE NOW BEEN FOUND: 

ON THE FLORIDA COAST: THREE OF THE VICTIMS STRANDED IN SHALLOW WATER, A CAIRN ON CAPE SHERIDAN, IN THE ARCTIC. 

On October 7 forty-four whales were reported to have deliberately beached themselves on BS On September 26 it was reported that a joint Usted States-Canad 

Florida coast, where they died within minutes. Naturalists commented, “ This has mapoues before the weather stations set up last ., year at eoreka -. + land, ‘and. at Resolute Bay, Corn 

if they are towed back into the water they swim headlong in to the shore again.” The whales wallis Island, had reached the Cape Sheridan up by Pea R 4s 
ranged in length from 16 to 26 ft. of the expeditions of Admiral Sir "George Nares (1 tieys-76) ‘and of Ad Admiral Peary (1906-06) ) were found, 
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AIR SURVEY FROM SIXTY MILES UP: THE EARTH’S CURVE PORTRAYED. 








_— a 2700 Mites ————-----_______--- sicis dahcaleaas 


THE CURVE OF THE EARTH REVEALED IN A MOSAIC OF PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN FROM A V2 ROCKET 60 MILES UP. 


Key to the figures: (1) Mexico; 2) Gulf of California; (3) Lordsburg, New Mexico; (4) Pelon- 


cillo Mts.; (5) Gila River; (6) San Carlos Reservoir; (7) Mogollon Mts.; (8) Black Range ; 





(9) San Mateo Mts. ; (10) Magdalena Mts. ; (11) Mt. Taylor; (12) Albuquerque ; (13) Samdia Mts. ; 
(14) Valle Grande Mts.; (15) Rio Grande River; (16) Sangre de Cristo Range. 


BR aE tations * ae ae 


A DETAIL FROM THE GLOBAL AIR SURVEY PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE. THIS ENLARGED SECTION IS TAKEN FROM ROUND ABOUT THE FIGURE (1), SHOWING THE NORTHERN 
PARTS OF MEXICO AND LOOKING WESTWARD TOWARDS THE GULF OF CALIFORNIA. 
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FROM MEXICO TO WYOMING IN A SINGLE VIEW : Ah SETI, CEA VERE 3 SERIES SOUNET gy HED UD 


(1) Mexico; (2) Texas; (3) Rio Grande River (three sections identified); (4) Ciudad Juarez 

Mexico; (5S) El Paso, Texas; (6) Biggs Field, U.S. Army Air Base; (7) Franklin Mts. : 
(8) Southern Pacific Railroad; (9) Oregon Mts.; (10) Tularosa Basin; (11) V2 and Acrobee 
launching sites, from which the rocket taking this series of photographs was launched ; (12) Base 
In previous issues (November 2 and 30, 1946, and March 29, 1947) we have 
published several photographs of the earth taken at great altitudes by cameras 
mounted in the heads of rockets of the V2 type. Here we show remarkable 
examples recently secured at the White Sands rocket base headquarters in New 
Mexico. At the top and bottom of the page we show two mosaics——panoramas 
made by joining a series of exposures—the upper taken from a German V 2 
rocket at a height of approximately 60 miles; and the lower from a U.S. 


H.Q., White Sands, New Mexico; (13) San Andres Mts.; (14) White Sands National Monument 
Area; (15) Alamogordo Army Air Field ; (16) Alamogordo, New Mexico; (17) Tularosa, New 
Mexico; (18) to Mts.; (19) Malpais or Ancient Lava beds; (20) Test site for first 
atomic ‘bomb; (21) Albuquerque, New : " 

Aerobee rocket at 57 miles. The large picture in the centre is an enlarged 
section from the upper mosaic and gives some idea of the detail which can be 
secured. On comparison with the atlas, the upper mosaic is found to reveal the 
panorama (looking westward) of an arc which starts in Mexico, passes through 
Lordsburg and Albuquerque, and ends in the Sangre de Cristo Mts. The lower, 
a more vertical view, lies a little to the east and interestingly shows the 
launching site of the rocket and also that of the first atomic tests. 
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‘ since Dec 


‘ Has made a gift of £450,000 to the | 
| Nuffield Foundation for the pro- } 


CAPTAIN OLIVER BIRD. 


‘ motion of research into the preven- 


tion and cure of rheumatism. Capt. | 


Bird, a retired food manufacturer, 


) is himself undergoing treatment at 


Droitwich for osteo-arthritis, from | 


‘which he has suffered for over 
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\ LORD JUSTICE SINGLETON. 
‘ Appointed a Lord Justice of 
\ Appeal. 


) King’s Bench Division. 


thirty years, the condition becoming | 


He has been a Judge 
‘of the King’s Bench Division 
\since 1934, and has assisted in } 
\the Court of Appeal. From \ 
1922 to 1923 he was Conserva- 
tive M.P. for Lancaster; he 
was Recorder of Preston, 
1928-34, and Judge of Appeal, | 
1928- 
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LORD JUSTICE ‘DENNING. \ 
Appointed a Lord Justice of ) | 
Appeal. He is forty-nine and } | 
was called to the Bar in 1923. } \ 
He was appointed to the | 
1944 and | 
was later transferred to the } | 
He * 
‘was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Procedure in Matri- } 
, monial Causes 1946-47, 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 


"MR VICE-MARSHAL 
T. M. WILLIAMS. 

To be Air Officer Commanding-in- 

Chief, British Air Forces of Occu 

pation, Germany, with the acting 
' rank of Air Marshal in succession 
to Sir Arthur Sanders. He has 
been Commandant of the R.A.F. 
Staff College since June, 1947 
Previously Assistant Chief of Ai 

Staff (Operations). 


\ BRIG. R. F. K. BELCHEM. 
Appointed Chief of Staff 
Field Marshal Lord Montgomery, 
\ Chairman, West Union Com- 
manders-in-Chief Committee. He 
is an interpreter (first class) in 
Russian and Italian and a fluent 
French linguist. In the North- 
West European campaign of 
World War II. he was B.G.S. 
21 A G 
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APPOINTED. “GOVERNOR: ‘OF. THE BANK OF ENGLAND : 


MR. C. F, COBBOLD, WITH HIS WIFE. 
Mr. C. F. Cobbold has been appointed to succeed Lord Catto, who is 
\ retiring next February, as Governor of the Bank of England ; he has 
been Deputy Governor since 1945. He is forty-four and will be 


\ | one of the youngest Governors in the history of the Bank. He is. 


’ one of H.M.’s gape for the City of London. His wife, Lady 
b 


id, is a daughter of the second Reni of Lytton, 
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MR. ARTHUR HORNER. 
\ The Communist General Secretary 
\ of the National Union of Mine- 
\ workers. On October 13, speaking 
as fraternal delegate at the con- 
\ ference of the French Confedera- 
\ tion of Labour in Paris, he said 
’ that the French coal strike would 
have the support of British 
} miners. This to a bitter 
controversy with Mr. Lowther. 
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{ SIR BRUCE BRUCE-PORTER. 
\ Died on October 15, aged seventy 
‘ nine. A distinguished military 
physician and administrator, and 
a great philanthropist, he was a 
past President of the Hunterian 
\ Society and a Fellow of the Royal 


\ * Society of Medicine, Royal In- 


\ stitute of Public Health and Royal 
\ Geographical Society. He was a 
\ founder member of Brook 





WITH COMMONWEALTH PRIME MINISTERS “AT. "BUCKINGHAM PALACE ON OCTOBER “13. 


| (MR. GUNNAR HARGGLORP. wot tl 
} Presented his Letters of Credence to 
} the King on October 13 as Swedish | 


group shows (I. 
. H. V. Evatt Cussrate), the 


THE PORTUGUESE ARMY. “CHIEF OF STAFF. 
BARROF RODRIGUEZ (RIGHT) WITH FIELD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY. 
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\ MR. ‘WILLIAM LAWTHER.. 
\ The newly-appointed chairman of 
\ the T.U.C. for the forthcoming year, 
\ and President of the National Union 
\ of Mineworkers. He expressed dis- 
\ approval of Mr. Horner’s statement 
\ that _British- miners would support 
\ the French coal strike, and said that 
Mr. Horner was not empowered to 
\make any such promise, as the } 
ta Ww. 0 eee the Marshall plan. | 
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THE LATE MR. CHARLES CRUFT.\ 

Founded the famous Cruft’s Dog} 

Show in 1886. He died, aged eighty- } 

\ four, in 1938, by which time his| 
show wasuworld-famous. At the\ 

age of fourteen he became office boy \ 
\ to Mr. — Spratt, founder of the 
\ firm which bears hisname. Cruft’s 
\ Dog Show has just been revived 
\ after nine years, and photographs 
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\ appear o er pages in thi 





| MR. JUSTICE PEARCE. 
\Appointed a. Justice of the 
Court of Justice, Born 

\in 1901, he was called to the 

} Bar in 1925 (he is a member of 
\Lincoln’s Inn and Middle} 

) \Teraple) ; he took silk in 1945. 
\His practice has been mostly | 











\ i “mR. JUSTICE DEVLIN. “\ 
\ \ Appointed a Justice of the | 
{High Court of Justice. Born} 
==. \in 1905, he was called to the} 
\’ ! Bar by Gray’ 's Inn in 1929 ons 
\ \ took si in 1945. H 


\He was Junior oe to the 
pee, of War T: wi 
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“IN LONDON: GENERAL 


, made Ambassador in Washington. 
He knows London well for, during 
the war, he was Swedish Minister 


MEATHCOAT-AMORY (RIGHT), 
clal interest was added to the Worplesdon Mixed Foursomes this year by the return 
Lady Heathcoat-Amory (Open Champion in 1922, ‘24, '25 and '29) who, as Miss | 
joves ethered, won this golfing event eight times with seven different partners. She | \to the Belgian and Netherlands i 
and her husband lost to Miss Morgan and Mr Storey by 5 and 4 in the Se-hole fina \ Governments in Britain. { 


General Rodriguez, Chief of the General Staff of the Portuguese Arm 
United Kingdom from October 9 to 16 at the invitation of the Army Council He 
was the guest of the Government and visited British Army and R.A.F. establishments. 
His visit followed oy. Chain the defence talks held in Madrid and Lisbon by Senator 
Gurney, C irman of the VU. S. Armed Services Committ 
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IN EUROPE AND THE , i oo TRIALS AND RELEASE, 
FAR AND MIDDLE EAST. ~~ ANS : | PEACE AND INVENTION. 


SENTENCED BY THE JEWS TO SEVEN YEARS IMPRISONMENT : A STRIKING NOVELTY AT THE PARIS MOTOR SHOW: THE REINE CHARGED WITH HIGH TREASON BEFORE A SPECIAL COURT : 
MR. SYLVESTER OF THE JERUSALEM ELECTRIC CORPORATION. 1950, WITH THE DRIVER ENTERING THROUGH THE WINDSCREEN. THE FORMER MARSHAL GRAZIANI. 


On October 8, Mr. F. W. Sylvester was, in the district court of This ingenious car, which can be delivered in 1950, has attracted much The trial of the former Marshal Graziani—aged sixty-six—on a charge 

Jerusalem, found guilty of publishing information calculated to be attention at Paris. Apart from its revolutionary shape, it is perhaps of high treason in collaborating with the Germans after the 

useful to the enemies of Israel and of being in possession of and equally remarkable for its omissions, being reported to have neither axles, armistice, began. before a special court in Rome on October !1. 

operating a wireless transmitter without licence, and sentenced to nor valves, nor carburetter nor any vulnerable water-cooling system. As  Graziani’s main line of defence was that he had always acted to protect 
seven years imprisonment. An appeal is being lodged. can be seen, it has two doors, at front and back, none at the sides. Italy’s main interests. 


THE LAST OF THE GERMAN P.O.W.’S FROM THE MIDDLE EAST: A SMILING GROUP POSED 
WITH THEIR CAMP FLAG. 


The last party of German prisoners of war from Egypt and the Middle East arrived recently at a 
dispersal camp in the British Zone of Germany. Their cheerful expressions indicate their delight at 
their return, and it will be noticed that one has brought back a tarboosh with him as a souvenir of 
his sojourn in the 

MARCHING TO HEADQUARTERS IN JERUSALEM AFTER THEIR RELIEF HAD BEEN EFFECTED: Middle East. 

JEWISH POLICE WHO HAVE SPENT THREE MONTHS ON MOUNT SCOPUS RETURN TO THE ISRAELI SECTOR. 


For three months the Jewish police shown above are reported to have been stranded on Mount Scopus in 

the demilitarised zone and, being surrounded by Arabs, were unable to return to the Israeli sector of 

Jerusalem. The United Nations resentatives negotiated for their release and the Arabs granted them 

safe-conduct through their lines. were transported in a truck flying a white flag (seen in picture) 
to their headquarters. A number of nurses were evacuated at the same time. 


Since the taking over 
of the State of 
Hyderabad by India, 
following the brief 
invasion in Septem- 
ber, doubts have 
been expressed as 
regards the status of 


commanded b 
Major-General J. N. 
Chowdhury) as 


disturbances, part 
cularly in the ern 
districts. 


THE NIZAM OF HYDERABAD (RIGHT) WITH THE MILITARY GOVERNOR 


IN HYDERABAD, ONCE MORE AT PEACE : THE NIZAM, ON THE SEMI-CIRCULAR BALCONY, TAKING THE 
OF MIS STATE, MAJOR-GENERAL J. N. CHOWDHU 


SALUTE OF THE STATE TROOPS. THE C.-IN-C., THE PRINCE OF BERAR, IS IN THE FOREGROUND, MOUNTED. 
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LONDON REPLANNING AND ACHIEVEMENT; AND A GREAT MAN’S HOME. 
1948 
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SHOWING THE BUSTS OF ADMIRAL JELLICOE AND ADMIRAL BEATTY, AND ONE OF THE 
FOUNTAINS: TWO ELEVATIONS ILLUSTRATING THE RECONSTRUCTED TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


Trafalgar Day, October 21, was chosen for the opening of the reconstructed Trafalgar Square and the 
unveiling by the Duke of Gloucester of the memorials to the late Admirals Jellicoe and Beatty. 
Work on the original scheme, to the designs of the late Sir Edwin Lutyens, started in 1939, was 
suspended during the war, and resumed last year. The bronze memorial busts and bronze decorative 
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SITE OF THE 1951 FESTIVAL OF Bete 
BRITAIN EXHIBITION : THE AREA re 

ON THE SOUTH BANK OF THE 

THAMES, TO BE CLEARED AND 
REDEVELOPED. IT EXTENDS 

FROM ABOVE THE COUNTY HALL 

(RIGHT FOREGROUND) TO WATER- 

LOO BRIDGE. THE TEMPORARY 

BRIDGE SHOWN BELOW WEST- 

MINSTER BRIDGE HAS NOW 

BEEN REMOVED. 


The London County Council were this 
week asked to approve plans and 
estimates for the immediate re- 
development on an area on the south 
bank of the Thames at a cost of 
£2,000,000. This scheme, projected 
by the Council for more than twenty 
years, involves the clearance of some 
thirty acres between the County Hall, 
Waterloo Bridge, the river and York 
Road, with the exception of the old 
Shot Tower (on the bank by Waterloo 
Bridge), which is being retained at 
the wish of the Committee of the 
Festival of Britain Exhibition 1951, 
which will be held on the site. The 
estimate includes the cost of erection 
of a concert hall, part of a cultural 
centre planned between Hungerford 
and Waterloo Bridges. The site of 
the National Theatre (for which the 
Council is only providing the site) 
will be adjacent. An extension of the 
river wall, to be completed by 1950, 
and public gardens laid out on land 
reclaimed from the river are other 
features of this great plan. 


WHERE FIELD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY'S FAMOUS WAR CARAVANS WILL COME TO REST: 


PREPARATIONS FOR THEIR RECEPTION IN THE GROUNDS OF THE MILL HOUSE. 


Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery of Alamein, recently appointed permanent Military Chairman of 
the Commanders-in-Chief form: the Defence Council of the Western Powers, is now in residence in 
his new country home, the Mill House, on the River Wey, at Bentley, near the Hampshire-Surrey 


PLAYING DURING THE FLOODLIGHTING AND WATER TESTS HELD BEFORE THE OPENING 
ON TRAFALGAR DAY: ONE OF THE BRONZE GROUPS IN THE MAIN OUTER BASINS. 
groups for the outer basins of the fountains, dedicated to Admiral Jellicoe and Admiral Beatty 
respectively, are by Charles Wheeler, R.A., and William McMillan, R.A. The centre jet of the 
fountains can throw to a height of 80 ft., and the floodlighting equipment in a possible range of 
four colours has colour-changing mechani for use on suitable occasions. 
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THE NEW COUNTRY HOME OF FIELD MARSHAL VISCOUNT MONTGOMERY OF ALAMEIN : 
THE MILL HOUSE, ON THE RIVER WEY AT BENTLEY, NEAR THE HAMPSHIRE-SURREY BORDER. 
border, The house, which was once a mill, has been converted into a comfortable residence. Much 


of the timber required for alterations came as a gift from Tasmania. spec being 
prepared to house Lord tgomery’s celebrated war caravans. . sadlverdies 
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CAPABLE OF LAUNCHING ROCKETS UP TO 14 TONS IN WEIGHT: THE SPECIAL ROCKET- 


T was announced LAUNCHING RACKS ON THE AFTER-DECK OF NORTON SOUND. 


in Washington 
after the end of 
World War II. that i 
of the new warships { 
building for the é é 
United States Navy, 
a battleship and a ; 
heavy cruiser would 
mount a main arma- 
ment of rockets in 
place of guns, and 
later that a _ giant 
aircraft - carrier of 
65,000 tons would be 
laid down. News of 
the progress of these 
projects has been re- 
ceived from America, 
where photographs of 
the first ship fitted 
for the experimental 
firing of large rockets 
at sea have been re- 
leased. The vessel, the 
U.S.S. Norton Sound, 
a large seaplane 
tender of 9,100 tons, 
has been modified 
into a floating 
laboratory for the 
test firing of various 
types of rockets, in- 
cluding the Aerobee 
and the 28,000-lb. 
V-2, and for launch- 
ing high-altitude 
balloons. Although a 
captured German V-2 
rocket was success- 
fully fired from the 
flight -deck of the 
large aircraft-carrier 
U.S.S. Midway as an 
experiment on Sep- 
tember 6, 1947, 
Norton Sound is the 
first Naval ship to be 
specifically equipped 
for the primary func- 
tion of firing large 








rockets. Norton 
Sound left the Novel ; 1 SOUN TENDER WHICH HAS BEEN CONVERTED 
meee Mariets. Vie FITTED OUT FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL FIRING OF LARGE ROCKETS AT SEA: THE USS. NORTON SOUND, A SEAPLANE E 

' INTO A FLOATING LABORATORY FOR THE TEST FIRING OF VARIOUS TYPES OF ROCKETS AND FOR UPPER-ATMOSPHERE RESEARCH. 


ginia, on October 9, 
on a shakedown 


voyage to the Caribbean before going into the Pacific, where her rocket-firing Missile Centre there Norton Sound has elaborate electronic equipment for 
experiments will be conducted. Norton Sound will be based near Point Mugu, tracking rockets in flight, to determine their position at all times. A helicopter 
the rockets to record flight data 


Salifornia, and will co-ordinate her activities at sea with the Navy's Guided is carried to recover instruments installed in 


NAVAL “GUNS” OF THE FUTURE? ROCKET-LAUNCHING RACKS ABOARD THE FIRST WARSHIP TO BE SO EQUIPPED. 
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WHERE NELSON FIRST SAW ACTIVE SERVICE: 
THE SAN JUAN RIVER IN NICARAGUA. 





SCENE OF OPERATIONS DURING THE NICARAGUAN EXPEDITION OF 
1750, IN WHICH NELSON PARTICIPATED AS A_ POST-CAPTAIN IN 
COMMAND OF HINCHINGBROOKE: THE RUINS OF THE FORT SAN JUAN, 





THE RUINS OF THE FORT SAN JUAN, CALLED “ THE CASTLE’ 
NELSON: IT SURRENDERED ON APRIL 24, 1780, BUT NELSON HAD 
BY THEN BEEN RECALLED AND HAD SAILED FROM BLUEFIELDS. 


HAD BEEN EXPOSED. 





LOOKING DOWN THE RIVER FROM “THE CASTLE’: THE EXPEDITION OF 1780, PLANNED 
AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE, PORT ROYAL, STARTED AT THE WRONG TIME OF THE YEAR. 
| 


Trafalgar Day, October 21, this year fixed as the day for the unveiling of the Trafalgar 
Square memorials to Admiral Beatty and Admiral Jellicoe, can never pass without our 
thoughts turning to that greatest of British sailors, Horatio Nelson. On this page we 
give photographs of the San Juan River, Nicaragua, where Nelson first saw active 
service. He was in command of Hinchingbrooke and sailed on February 3, 1780, from 
Port Royal, Jamaica, with the expedition to the Mosquito Coast, in order to obtain 
command of Lake Nicaragua and capture the rich cities of Grenada and Leon. Nelson's 
instructions ended when the troops disembarked at the mouth of the San Juan River, 


A VIEW OF THE RIVER WITH 
“THE RUINED FORT : WHEN THE 
EXPEDITION OF 1780 STARTED, 
THE WATER WAS TOO LOW AND 
BY MUCH UNWHOLESOME MUD 





ORIGINALLY DESIGNED AS A FORTRESS AND TO HOUSE THE SPANISH TREASURE : 
THE CHURCH OF ST. FRANCIS, GRENADA, ON LAKE NICARAGUA. THE TOWN WAS 
* AN OBJECTIVE OF THE SAN JUAN EXPEDITION. 








SHOWING THE PRIMEVAL FOREST WHICH STILL CLOTHES ITS BANKS: THE SAN 
JUAN RIVER, WHERE IN SOME STRETCHES TREES EXCLUDE EVEN THE MIDDAY SUN. 


but finding that not a man had ever been up that river, he accompanied the party. 
The expedition had started three months too late. Water was low, much unwholesome 
evil-smelling mud was exposed and shoals and sandbanks had to be negotiated. 
Nelson, though smitten by sickness, continued on duty, led attacks, ‘‘ made 
batteries and fought them."’ Reinforcements arrived during the assaults on Fort 
San Juan, and with them a letter recalling Nelson to take command of /anus, 
and he sailed from Bluofields, on the Mosquito Coast, on April 23, a day before 


the fort fell. (Photographs by Costa.) 








pas, 
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SOUVENIRS OF NELSON IN THE WEST INDIES: 
RELICS AND MEMORIES IN ANTIGUA AND JAMAICA. 


THE CHURCH ON NEVIS, LEEWARD 
S NDS, W E LO By N 
tm eo ae ceria sauaiouie PUT UP BY LADY NELSON IN MEMORY OF HER PARENTS, WILLIAM 
an ime niinien TOOK PLACE Ix YOOLWARD AND HIS WIFE: A TABLET IN THE SMALL WHITE 
eke : CHURCH ON NEVIS. 
MARCH, 1787. 


WHERE NELSON'S SHIPS WERE 
CAREENED AND REFITTED 
DURING THE HURRICANE 
MONTHS : THE ENGLISH HAR- 
BOUR, ANTIGUA, WITH NEL- 
SON'S BOAT-HOUSE IN RUINS 
STILL STANDING IN THE ENGLISH HARBOUR AT ANTIGUA: CAPSTANS IN THE BACKGROUND. 
USED BY NELSON’S SHIPS WHEN HE WAS ACTING C.-IN-C, THERE. 
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A VIEW WHICH NELSON MUST OFTEN HAVE ADMIRED WHEN IN THE WEST INDIES ; 


JAMAICA: BELLEVUE, A BEAUTIFUL 
THE PROSPECT FROM THE BALCONY OF BELLEVUE, JAMAICA. 


ONCE INHABITED BY NELSON DURING HIS STAY AT 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY HOUSE OVERLOOKING KINGSTOWN. 

once refitted, capstans and other relics of his time still stand. Nelson's marriage 
. k place 

j asse ] reminder of the vital importance of sea to Frances Herbert Woolward, widow of Dr. Josiah Nisbet (or Nisbett), took p 

vor ay By yom geet te life and service of Nelson in his early ) in March, 1787, on Nevis, Leeward Islands. According to local tradition, the 
oy cil exist ry the West Indies, which he first visited as a lad in a merchant | ceremony was performed in the church, but Carola Oman, in her “ Nelson,"’ records 
hip. "It n from Jamaica that he embarked on his first operational voyage, as that it was ‘sid at Montpelier, the house of “ President’ Herbert (President of 
a ded ay ag age, and at the age of twenty eight he was Acting C.-in-C. the Island vuncil), A tablet in the church, put up by Lady Nelson to her 
ie Lesensd Ea Fe ed In the English harbour, Antigua, where his ships parents, is still in situ. (Photographs, with the exception of the top two, by Costa 


The 143rd anniversary ‘of Nelson's victory off Cape Trafalgar on October 21, 1805, 
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RITING last week about the strategic 
situation in Europe, I stated that I 
hoped presently to deal at length with the 
French Army of to-day, a subject very im- 
portant in my survey but for which there was 
then no space. I now take the earliest 
opportunity of doing so. The first point 
which arises is that never in modern times 
until the ’40s of this century have we known 
a Europe in which there was not a powerful 
France. The defeat of France in 1940 entailed the disinte- 
gration of her armed forces, and they have not yet been 
brought back to anything approaching their former 
numerical strength. Various factors have contributed to 
render this impossible, including political difficulties, 
financial handicaps and delays in restarting war industries. 
But the chief has been inherent in the Continental system 
of conscription. The big conscript army of the French 
type is a product of a number of national contingents. It 
calls to the colours on mobilisation several annual classes, 
the members of which have done their training and returned 
to civil life. During the German occupation these classes 
ceased to be trained. There existed little in the way of 
human material to form a mobilised army except the class 
which was called up in 1946. Progress has been made 
since, because three contingents have now been called up, 
but reserves on the old scale still do not exist. 

The method of training, certainly primary training, 
devised by General de Lattre de Tassigny after the war 
was brilliantly imaginative. The period of service was 
limited to one year, which, it was considered, was all that 
the country could afford, and the age of the call-up was 
twenty years. 
General de Lattre 
decided, and _per- 
suaded his political 
chiefs to agree, that 
this young gener- 
ation should not 
undergo its training 
in the old town and 
city barracks. It 
should be taken out 
into open country 
and into the open air. 
He therefore’ set 
about the construc- 
tion of a chain of 
“camps légers,” 
each of which was 
to hold a force 
approximating to a 
battalion in strength. 
And the training was 
to be of the nature of 


THE 





‘THE TRAINING WAS TO BE OF THE NATURE OF MORAL 


moral and physical regeneration as well as_ military 
instruction. The recruits should live continually in contact 
with fresh air, sun and water. He believed that the 
essential qualities of French youth—intelligence, generosity 
of spirit, and suppleness in adaptation—-had merely been 
clogged and overshadowed by evil experiences, but still 
remained alive below the surface. He believed that 
his training methods, with their cult of honour, 
enthusiasm, esprit de corps, cleanliness, physical fitness, 
interest in mechanism, easy but firm discipline, 
and friendly relations between all ranks, would 
bring them out. 

From what I saw of the training methods last summer, 
| am convinced that he has here achieved a triumph. I 
believe, in fact, that, so far as it goes, the first six months’ 
training of the French Army to-day is the best in the world 
and that wonderfully good results have already been attained. 
Beyond that I cannot speak with personal knowledge, 
though I have heard that the more advanced schools are 
also of a high standard and I had a particularly good report 
on the school of officers for the regular Army, which has 
left its historic quarters at Saint-Cyr and moved to Brittany, 
near Rennes, But all this, good as it is, is only the founda- 
tion, What of the structure to be built upon it? There, 
it must be acknowledged, the results in divisions, staffed, 
organised, and equipped for war, have up to now been 
disappointing. Perhaps some British and American 
observers expected too much, As I have already pointed 
out, it is not possible to form a big conscript army straight 
from seratch, because it depends for its mobilised strength 
on previously trained contingents, and these have not existed, 
Even now there are only two, those of 1946 and 1947. 
rhere has also been a shortage of experienced officers. 


AND PHYSICAL 
REGENERATION AS WELL AS MILITARY INSTRUCTION "’ : RECRUITS NEGOTIATING 
AN OBSTACLE--AN EXERCISE REQUIRING ENDURANCE AND COURAGE, 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: 
FRENCH ARMY AND ITS FUTURE. te Pyrenees” have contributed to this 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


Now, however, developments are to be expected. It 
has been stated on good authority in the United States 
that some six months ago the French Government applied 
to that country for assistance in equipping ten new divisions. 
The present strength of the French Army in divisions has 
not, that I know of, been announced, and though I have 
been given information on the subject, I regard it as confi- 
dential. But it is no secret that ten divisions would provide 
a very substantial and much-needed reinforcement to it. 
There have also been indications that, although at the time 
there was no great enthusiasm for the project in the United 
States, this attitude has now changed. As I said in my 
former article, I regard the strengthening of the French 
Army as the most pressing need of Western Union at the 
moment. The gap created by its weakness, in both the 
physical and spiritual sense, renders the whole structure 
unbalanced. The other Continental nations of Western 
Union are small, and it will be a considerable time before 
the British Territorial Army finds itself capable of taking part 
in major operations. And it would be a waste of superlative 
training if this were not to result in the formation of a well- 
organised and well-equipped army to fill the existing 





‘' THE FIRST SIX MONTHS’ TRAINING OF THE FRENCH ARMY TO-DAY IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD”: 
CAMP NEAR PARIS WITH A CEREMONIAL PARADE IN PROGRESS. 


In the article on this page 
Captain Cyril Falls discusses t 

French Army and its future, and 
highly praises the system 

primary training devised by 
General de Lattre de Tassigny, 
who was recently appointed 
Commander-in-Chief Land Forces, 
Western Europe. As Inspector- 
General of the French Armed 
Forces, a post from which he has 
now resigned, General de Lattre 
established a large number of 
“camps légers,"" where recruits 
receive their first six months’ 
training in ideal surroundings 
away from the distracting in- 
fluences of a garrison town. H 
object was to combine with 
military training the beneficial 
effects of sun, water and the 
open air to promote the physical 
and moral regeneration of the 

youth of France. 


void. In every sense 
Western Union has need of 
a strong France. 

Some doubts have been 
expressed on both sides of the 
Atlantic about the reliability 
of the French Army in view 
of the wide influence of Com- 
munism in the trade unions 
and in the cities. It is true 
that, with universal service, 
the numbers called up for the Army, as well as for the other 
services, must be roughly proportionate to the Communist 
strength in the country. But all military training and 
discipline, and especially those of the type now in force 
in France, furnish unfavourable soil for the growth of 
Communism. I should estimate that this is unlikely to 
prove a serious factor in the active forces, though it might 
well be more dangerous if the reservists were called up in 
emergency. The most powerful ally of French Communism 
is the cost of living, above all, the cost of food, in relation 
to wages. Communism will assuredly decline if the rise 
of prices is checked, and will as certainly continue to exist 
in great strength if it goes on. That is a political and 
economic question, not a military one. In any case, the 
risk is one which must be accepted. Western Europe and 
the world in general have to face far greater risks than 
this to-day. Those responsible for French military training 
have done their utmost to inspire the young men with a 
sound patriotism, transcending party, and if they have 
failed, then no methods could succeed. 

The outside observer is always liable to error, even if 
he knows the country well, in assessing the spirit of its 
armed forces. From what I have seen, I think it reasonable 
to suppose that the leaven of good feeling will suffice to 
permeate the whole. Some weaknesses would doubtless 
appear on mobilisation, perhaps some disorders; but on 
the whole I should say that a far worse danger lay in French 
financial stringency, in the ephemeral nature of all French 
Governments formed since the war, in the bitterness of 
party strife, than in the reliability of the armed forces. 
The United States itself is, as I have urged before in these 
pages, partly responsible for another danger, a feeling in 
France that the country might be sacrificed in the event 
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of war, treated as an outpost zone which there 
was no intention of endeavouring to hold in 
strength. American statements such as that a 
stand in Europe could be made only “‘ behind 


impression, which could not fail to have un- 

fortunate consequences. No country could be 

counted upon to accept with enthusiasm the 

sort of réle which would seem to be allotted to 

France in strategy of this kind. Firm 
assurance of American support and reinforcement would 
serve as a tonic to French spirits, and aid in the equipment 
of the new divisions would be the most convincing foretaste 
of this. It would show that the United States was prepared 
to assume a stake in the country. 

If Western Union is to be a bulwark in the cause of peace 
and strong enough to defend itself in war, it needs to settle 
upon a plan of action which will make the fullest use of 
all its resources, one of the chief of which is the new French 
Army. In other words, this plan must aim at securing 
the integrity of France and of her Continental allies ; nothing 
less will give her a motive to undertake the task which she 
alone can accomplish. Western Union itself would be 
deprived of object and, indeed, of meaning if it had no 
prospect of preserving the territories of the nations which 
compose it. And it is very far indeed from being beyond 
the power of Western Union, with American aid, to shape 
a plan and form a force which would be capable of main- 
taining itself on the Rhine. At the present moment it 
might indeed be impossible to count upon maintaining the 
line of the Rhine, but this is not a situation which need 
continue. It seems to me, indeed, that we are inclined to 
be hypnotised by the 
difficulties and the 
power of the only 
possible aggressor, 
Soviet Russia, and 
to treat the Russians 
as supermen, which 
they never have 
been, even in the 
days of their greatest 
victories. It is prob- 
able that in these 
unsettled and doubt- 
ful years Russian 
anxieties are quite 
as serious and as 
genuine as those of 
the West. 

There has now 
been set up, under 
the chairmanship of 
Field Marshal Lord 
Montgomery, an 


A GENERAL VIEW OF A TRAINING 





MARCHING PAST GENERAL DE LATTRE DE TASSIGNY (RIGHT), THE MAN 
RESPONSIBLE FOR THE REBIRTH OF THE FRENCH ARMY: RESERVE OFFICERS 
ON PARADE AT THE CAMP D’AUVOURS, NEAR LE MANS, 


organisation to bind together more closely the forces of 
Western Union. That is its first task. It is no less necessary 
that Western Union should, in the field of planning, now enter 
into the closest relations with the United States. General de 
Gaulle’s remarks, in which he doubted whether a British 
supreme commander designate were suitable and protested 
against the idea that the headquarters should be in England— 
though there had, in fact, been no official statement that 
they would be—were indicative of French opinion. It 
has tended to doubt British keenness to defend the Con- 
tinental countries of Western Union. If it needs assurances 
on this point, it is still more important that it should receive 
encouragement of a similar nature from the United States. 
If I thought that this was wildly optimistic strategy on the 
part of one nation or the other I should not advocate it. 
I can conceive nothing more fatal than to lose in advance 
the aid of friends and allies who are capable of becoming 
formidable by failure to support them. 

The makers of the new French Army are starting upon 
a difficult task. Many critics hold that they have been 
slow about it and have wasted valuable time. But, as I 
have tried to show, here and elsewhere, much of the work 
that has already been accomplished has been of the highest 
quality, and it may be that it was the wisest course to devote 
all energies to this instead of building up a chain of weak 
and ill-equipped divisions. However that may be, it is clear 
that the time has come for further action. The higher 
organisation must now be established. In this stage France 
merits all the encouragement and assistance that can be given 
to her, and it is to the interest of her friends that she should 
receive such support. Unless she can fill the gap in Western 
Europe by creating a strong, confident, and well-found army, 
the purpose of Western Union will have been frustrated. 
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SCENE OF A GREEK ARMY TRIUMPH: 
FIGHTING IN THE MT. GRAMMOS ARBA. 


WITH THE GREEK ARMY DURING THE TRIUMPHANTLY CONCLUDED MT. GRAMMOS OPERATION : 
A MORTAR DETACHMENT PHOTOGRAPHED DURING THE ASSAULT ON MT. MGURGANA. 


EVIDENCE OF THE REBELS’ SUPPLY SERVICES : SACKS OF FLOUR STAMPED “‘ BUDAPEST,” 
FOUND IN MARKOS’S CAPTURED H.Q. AT AETOMILITSA ON MT. GRAMMOS, 


A SOURCE OF VALUABLE INFORMATION : AN OLD MAN WHO ESCAPED BY NIGHT FROM 
THE MARKOS-HELD AREA BEING EXAMINED BY THE GREEK BRIGADE COMMANDER. 


The interesting photographs reproduced here were taken, with one exception, by an Allied 
observer during the Mt. Grammos campaign recently triumphantly concluded by the 


Greek Army near the Albanian frontier. The extremely difficult and mountainous 
country round and about Mt. Grammios had been occupied and fortified with 
semi-permanent emplacements by “ General’ Markos and manned with an estimated 


A ROUGHLY-MADE PILL-BOX, TO THE RIGHT 
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a 
OF THE TREE WHICH HAS BEEN LOPPED TO IMPROVE 
THE FIELD OF FIRE: A REBEL STRONG-POINT HALF-WAY UP MT. MOURGANA. 


A GREEK BATTALION H.Q. DURING THE ATTACK ON MOURGANA (szEn IN BACKGROUND): THE 
OBJECTIVE SECURED, ANOTHER BATTALION IS PASSING THROUGH TO CONTINUE THE ATTACK. 
THE BRIGADIER IS TELEPHONING, WHILE THE BATTALION COMMANDER SMOKES A CIGARETTE. 


10,000 men, who were later reinforced. After very hard fighting in very difficult conditions 
the Greek Government forces captured the district and Markos’s mountain H.Q. at 
Aetomilitsa, accounting for some 7000 rebels either by death or capture. It is estimated 
that about 3000 escaped over the Albanian frontier. These particular photographs were 
taken during the advance of the battalions which attacked from Kastaniani along the 
frontier to Mt. Mourgana. During their advance it is stated that the rebels fired 
and mounted counter-attacks from the area of the Albanian village of Kokovic. The 
rebel strong-point which appears in the top-right photograph held up a company's 
advance during the whole of a night. Besides firing from it, the rebels also hurled 
down rocks. At the date of writing, operations were still continuing in the Mt. Vitsi 
area, well to the north-east, near Florina and the Yugoslav frontier. Snow comes 
early in these mountains, and it is not expected that active campaigning on the scale 
of these operations will continue much longer. 
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THE VINDICATION OF A MALIGNED MAN. 


i: * SACKVILLE OF ‘DRAYTON’ as ‘By ‘LOUIS ‘MARLOW. 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


head-dress- on the day of Minden. But Lord George 
received two contradictory messages within a few minutes 
of each other, rode off to ‘‘ get the sense of it,” did not 
charge when his German commander wanted him to 
charge, and consequently failed to complete the victogy. 
He was accused of cowardice. George II. was a brave a 
enough soldier. But he spoke English with a gross accent, 
did not understand the English temper or mind, and, being 
neither an Englishman nor a gentleman, was jealous of y 
English gentlemen. He stripped Sackville at once of his . 
rank and his right to continue in military service. Sack- 
ville clamoured and clamoured again, caring much about 
his honour and little about death, for a court-martial. 
He got it : and George II., near his death-bed, was furious 
because he was not condemned to death : George had got 
his way when the court-martial on Admiral Byng had 
acquitted him of cowardice, convicted him of non- 
fulfilment of duty, and recommended him to mercy. 
There was Sackville : dismissed the Service and in the 
pillory facing all the bad eggs and howls which are always 
forthcoming from the jealous and their wolfish following 
when a brave and patriotic gentleman is down on his 
luck. ‘‘ Never to rise again,’’ might have been the 
verdict. On the contrary: in spite of the fact that it 
was certain that Fox and his retinue would go on shouting 
“ Coward!” in the House of Commons, Lord North took 
him on as Colonial (or American) Secretary at a bad 
time, simply on the strength of his character and brains. 
Sackville (or Germain, as he then was) was wrong 
about America, as he was wrong about Ireland—in regard 
to which he advocated the Act of Union long before it 
was accomplished. Very few people in England did 
understand America. Had the steamship been invented 











ORD GEORGE __ was won, as that of Quebec was won in the same 


SACKVILLE year: it was a turning-point in the war, and there 
are still English regiments which wear roses in their 


—he later, when 
Drayton, in North- 
ants, was left to 
him, took the sur- 
name of Germain 
and, a few years 
before his death, 
was created 
Viscount Sackville 
—was unfortunate 
in his life and has 
MR. LOUIS MARLOW, THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK «© not been very well 
‘* SACKVILLE OF DRAYTON,” REVIEWED ON THIS treated since his 
PAGE ; FROM A PAINTING BY MR. HARRY JONAS. Goon In his life- 
A A i HH] : P 

cad lecturet, hes written a munber of sowie me he jacurred 
and some studies in biography. The best- reat odium as a 
known of his more recent works are “Swan’s Soldier who was 
Milk” and “ Forth, Beast.” alleged to have 

been a coward at 


the Battle of Minden, and, later, was pilloried as the 
statesman who had been second-in-command to Lord 
North, and third-in-command to George III., in the 
disastrous conflict with the American Colonies. There 
was a spate of pamphleteering about him while he 
was alive ; since he died nobody, until Mr. Louis Marlow, 
has bothered to write a life of him. Some of the 
reference-books give him but a few non-committal lines : 
yet he was a very noble man and a good soldier who, 
in happier circumstances, might almost have ranked near LORD GEORGE SACKVILLE, AT THE AGE OF FORTY-TWO, IN 1758, 
the Iron Duke. 4 A YEAR BEFORE THE BATTLE OF MINDEN, THE TURNING-POINT 

Mr. Marlow seems to me, in the earlier part of his jy wis career: PROM THE PAINTING BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 




















book, to be rather timid about his subject. 
Before getting down to Lord George's 
career he devotes a great deal of space 
to the lives and letters of Lord George’s 
daughters, and to the state of Ireland when 
Lord George’s father was Viceroy, and 
Lord George was his assistant. He wastes 
time suggesting that Lord George was 
pulled down because of his rank and 
ancestry ; which is seen to be absurd when 
we remember that his political and 
military colleagues were of equal rank 
and ancestry, and that his second-in-com- 
mand of the cavalry at Minden was the 
Marquis of Granby, who became the hero 
of the British nation because of his dash 
and his solicitude for his soldiers’ welfare, 
and whose name is still inscribed on a 
thousand inn-signs, from Dover to Carlisle. 
But, when he gets into his stride, Mr. 
Marlow makes it clear that his hero’s 
misfortunes arose from his unbending 
character and the accidents of fate: that 
he was rather like the central figure of a 
Greek tragedy. 

He was born a younger son of the first Duke 
of Dorset, who sprang from the family which 
had produced the majestic Elizabethan 
author of “‘Gorboduc,” and the gay Caroline 
Earl, who wrote the immortal stanzas, 
“ To all you Ladies now at Land,” which 








THE WORK OF A FORMER FRIEND AND ONE OF THE CARTOONS ACCUSING LORD GEORGE OF COWARDICE 
AT THE BATTLE OF MINDEN. 


sa Lord George Townshend, who had been friendl with Sackville, caricatured him in flight at Minden 
and circulated ‘con caricatures among his friends. shall be kill’d, Oh, I shall be kill’ ht he represents 
Sackville as exclaiming in panic terror (in another cartoon) while in the act of making his ‘ mistake’ near 
Minden he ‘ shews his Rear.’ Junius apounes ‘ownshend of cowardice at the Battle of ‘Dettingen, where 
he served with Sackville.” 


in Queen Anne’s time, what Chesterton 
called ‘“‘the Rebellion of an English 
Gentleman against a German King” 
might never have happened : in any event, 
our communications were so long and 
slow as to doom us as certainly as the 
Russians were doomed in the Russo- 
Japanese War. But had Lord George, 
with his strong sense, ever visited New 
England and Virginia, he might have 
stirred the amusing, easy-going Lord North 
out of his lethargy, and even knocked sense 
into the honest, obstinate head of his 
sovereign. He waged a losing war: the 
war was lost and he retired. 

He was given a peerage: he quite 
rightly thought that had he not been 
given a peerage the disgrace of Minden 
would be perpetuated in the public mind : 
it was the only reparation the Crown could 
make him. The King was most obliging. 
“ After... thanking Lord George for 
his services, his Majesty added, ‘ Is there 
anything I can do, to express my sense 
of them which would be agreeable to 
you ?’—‘ Sir,” answered he, ‘if your 
Majesty is pleased to raise me to the 
dignity of the Peerage, it will form at 
once the best reward to which I can 
aspire, and the best proof of your appro- 
bation of my past exertions in your affairs.’ 


—*‘ By all means,’ said the King, ‘I think it very proper 


adorn all the anthologies. His brother became the second 
Duke, his nephew the third, his grand-nephew the 
fourth, his son the fifth and last : with that son died out the 
male line of the Sackvilles, though the name is still borne by 
various inhabitants of various inherited houses who have 
descended in the female line, His early years ran smoothly. 
He went to Westminster, and then, proceeding to Ireland 
with his father, to Trinity College, Dublin, which the 
stern young man must have found unduly riotous for 
his tastes. For years thereafter, with a political interlude 
in Ireland, he was a professional soldier, ‘‘ From the 
age of twenty-one, when he had his first commission as 
Captain of Guards in Ireland, until the age of forty-three, 
when his military career was cut short after Minden, 
Lord George Sackville was a soldier. During this period 
only the four years of his Irish Secretaryship, which began 
when he was thirty-five and ended when he was thirty- 
nine, were engrossed by politics, He served in Flanders 
against the French and in Scotland against the Jacobites. 
When he was twenty-nine he fought and was badly 
wounded in the battle of Fonteroy: three years later, 
after his return from Scotland, the Duke of Cumberland 
sent him on a critical mission from the English lines to 
Marshal Saxe. These are the two most interesting events, 
before Minden, of his military life.” 

Then came Minden. He was forty-three and in 
command of the English cavalry, with Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick as his Commander-in-Chief. The battle 


and shall do it with pleasure.’—‘ Then, Sir,’ rejoined Lord 
George, ‘ if you agree to my first request, I hope you will 
not think it unbecoming, or unreasonable in me, to ask 
another favour. It is to create me a Viscount, as, should 
I be only raised to the dignity of a Baron, my own H) 
secretary, my lawyer, and my father’s page, will all take 

rank of me.’"’ After explanations, the King said, ‘‘ What 
you say is very reasonable ; it shall be so.” 

It is a very great pity that Mr. Marlow has not used, 
or does not seem to have used, the six-volume edition of 
King George’s Correspondence which was produced 
twenty years ago by the late Sir John Fortescue, the 
historian of the British Army. In those letters the King, 
Lord North and Lord George all appear full-panoplied, 
like speaking characters on a stage. Even in regard to 
that peerage there is a letter of the King’s, written only 
@ year or two before his volte-face, in which he says: 
“I certainly have no intention to confer a Peerage on 
Lord George, and therefore cannot wish that Lord North 
should be holding forth what will not be realised.” 

Lord George retired to the country and became a 
stiffer Sir Roger de Coverley, assiduous, even when 
mortally stricken, in his duties to the Church and the 
humblest of his tenants. Mr. Marlow’s book, after the 
first fumbling pages, is good enough: but I could wish 
that he would use it, with the help of more “ sources,” 
as raw material for a second, revised, and expanded | 
edition. Lord George's vindication (though in his own , 
day some of his fellow-soldiers stuck up for him) has beer | 
long coming : it might as well be done thoroughly. 


= 





AT THE AGE OF SIXTY-THREE, LORD GEORGE SACKVILLE IN 1779, 

APTER HE HAD CHANGED HIS NAME TO LORD GEORGE GERMAIN, 

AN INHERITANCE, AND THREE YVEARS BEFORE HE 

BECAME VISCOUNT SACKVILLE: FROM THE FAINTING BY ROMNEY. 

Reproductions from the book “ Sackville of Dr “> by Courtesy 
of the Publishers, Messrs. Home and Van Thal. 





*” Sackville of Drayton.” By Louie Marlow. Illustrated. (Home 
and Van Thal ; 21.) 
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AN AEROBATIC CELEBRATION OF CORPUS CHRISTI: 
TOTONAC VOLADORES IN A MEXICAN FIESTA. 
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FIG. I. THE HIGHLIGHT OF A MEXICAN CORPUS CHRISTI. 
WHEN THE DANCER AND THE “ FLYING MEN” ARE ASSEMBLED 
ON THE TOP OF THE I00-FT. POLE, THE DANCE BEGINS. 








FIG. 2. THE “ FLYING MEN” IN MID-AIR. THE DANCER 
PLAYS FLUTE .AND DRUM, THE PLATFORM SPINS AND THE % 
“FLYING MEN” DESCEND, IN EVER-WIDENING CIRCLES. 


’ 





FIG. 3. NEARING THE END OF THE DIZZY FLIGHT: TWO FIG. 4. THE VOLADORES OF PAPANTLA, VERA CRUZ, CLIMBING THE 100-FT. MAST, FROM WHICH FOUR OF THEM 
“ FLYING MEN " (ONE, UPSIDE-DOWN) APPROACHING THE GROUND. MAKE A FLYING SPIRAL DESCENT, THE FIFTH ALL THE WHILE DANCING AND PLAYING ON THE PLATFORM AT THE TOP. 
The Feast of Corpus Christi has been since about the middle of the fourteenth breath-taking. There are four Voladores, young Totonacs, gaily dressed with feather 
century perhaps the most important feast of the Roman Catholic year. In Mexico head-dresses, and a musician. These five, with other fantastic dancers called Pilates, 
Christianity has absorbed and modified a number of pagan rituals, and at Papantla, who wear wooden masks, dance round a 100-ft. mast erected in an open place. Then 
in the State of Vera Cruz, the Totonac Indians celebrate Corpus Christi with a number the Voladores and their musician climb the mast to a platform at the top (Fig. 4). 


of interesting ceremonials. There are dances of “ Moors and Christians,"’ there are the | The Voladores attach themselves to ropes at the four corners of a rotating frame, and 
dances of the Negritos (who perhaps represent the black king who came to Bethichem) | the musician, after bowing to! the four cardinal points, begins to dance and play 
and—the high point of the feast—there is the performance of the Voladores, the on his flute and drum (Fig. 1). The “ Flying Men" throw themselves from the 
“ Flying Men." Their performance, of which we reproduce some recent photographs | platform (Fig. 2), and as this revolves their ropes are let out and the performers 


taken by Dr. Robert Lelimann (of the Musée de I'Homme, Paris), is strange and spin, sometimes head-down, sometimes right way up (Fig. 3), in a descending spiral. 
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DANISH ART TREASURES FOR EXHIBITION IN LONDON. ] 


VERY import on™ ‘ enunciation Peet areceeeet i> 
ant exhibition of 
Danish Art Treasures 
Through the Ages 
has been organised 
\ under Royal patron- 
' age at the Victoria 
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and Albert Museum, 
) and H.M. King 
\ Fredrik of Den- 
' mark has arranged to 

open the private view 
' on October 27. It 
will open to the 
\ 
\ 


sae 


public on October 28 
and continue until 
January 2, 1949, 
(Continued below 
(LerT.) \ 
AN EXAMPLE OF THE 
BEAUTIFULLY - CHISELLED 
FLINTWORK OF THE STONE 
AGE IN DENMARK: DAG- 
\ GERS, SMALL SWORDS OR 
AXE-BLADES ARE AMONG 
' THE WEAPONS AND CUT- 
TING UTENSILS FOUND. f 





(RIGHT.) 

A COPPER-STUDDED GILT 
CRUCIFIX, 1050-1100 A.D. 
IN VIKING ICONOGRAPHY 
CHRIST IS REPRESENTED 
AS AN HEROIC VIKING 














\ KING, WHO, THROUGH 
\ DEATH, DEFEATS THE 
\ HEATHEN GODS. 
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SHOWING THE DESIGN OF CONTINUED SPIRALS: 
HEAVY DISC OF BRONZE WORN ON THE 
BELT OF THE BRONZE AGE WOMAN. 
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Queen Alexandra, 
the blazons of which 
are both British and 

(Comtenuad om right. 














SIMILAR IN TYPE TO A SCOTTISH 
DIRK: THE DAGGER OF KING 
CHRISTIAN IV. (1588-1648). 


king, victorious in 
death, crucified with 
wide-open eyes. 














DATING 
TWELFTH CENTURY : 
DREDGED FROM A 


FROM THE FIRST HALF OF THE 
A BRONZE VIRGIN, 


FJORD. 
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{| FOUND IN A VIKING CHIEFTAIN’S GRAVE IN \ 
| JUTLAND: A BATTLEAXE, FINELY DECORATED \ 
\ WITH ZOOMORPHIC INTERLACED PATTERNS | \ 
4 IN SILVER INLAY. } " 
| 
| : 
| 
{ 
| 
4" 
| { 
a 
: \ 
\, 
DISCOVERED IN A DANISH BOG: A WOODEN 
, FIGURINE OF A GOD, PROBABLY DATING FROM 
” (anove.) THE FIRST CENTURY A.D. 
, FEMININE DRESS OF THE wane enna \\ ¥ 
\ BRONZE AGE (c. 1000 B.C.), Continued.) 
, ame a ee Danish, which will be 
\ CORDS AND N , 
¢ ) pnonse DISC, COLLAR AND seen at the entrance 
\ DAGGER: A RECON- to the Galleries, near 
) ) STRUCTION MADE FROM the armour of the 
ry ~ | FINDS IN PEAT BOGS, Duke of Gottorp, 
FOUND IN PAIRS AND TUNED IN THE SAME )\ ag A et aan ead enn of Ge 
KEY: A LUR, THE OLDEST KNOWN WIND vemaenemenmemmanensmenamant suitors of Queen 
INSTRUMENT WHICH CAN STILL BE PLAYED. } Continued.) Elizabeth. King 
“Wwe giving Londoners the Christian IV. of Den- 
opportunity of seeing mark, whose Royal 
a remarkable collec- dagger is illustrated 
tion of archaological on this page, was the 
and historic objects, brother of Queen 
relics and works of Anne of Denmark, ‘ 
art lent from the consort of James I., 
principal museums of and it will be remem- 
Denmark, from gal- bered that his grand- 
leries in Sweden and son, Prince George, 
Norway and from was the Prince Con- 
private collections sort of our Queen 
and churches. It Anne. Among the 
forms an interesting } early exhibits, the 
pendant to the British | Bronze Age lurs, 
Exhibition recently wind instruments 
held in Copenhagen, which can still be 
at which the most played, are of great 
modern productions interest. The cruci- & 
of Great Britain were ‘fixions of the early N 
on view. The close Christian period } 
alliance of this have a very special Bh Wn 
country and Den- character, as in of 
mark is stressed by Viking iconography 4 | 
the Royal Standard Our Lord is not 
of her late Majesty represented as suffer- | 
ing, but asacrowned | 
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ILLUSTRATING DANISH CULTURE — FROM THE VIKINGS TO HANS ANDERSEN. 
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Seer cnn WITH THE FOUR EVANGELISTS AS THF POSTS, AND A REPRE y) DETAIL OF A CHASED COPPER-GILT CRUCIFIX FROM 
Y DATING. FROM “THE "FIRST HALF ‘OF THE THIRTEENTH } SENTATION OF THE ANNUNCIATION ¢ THE FOOT PANEL: A \ \ TIRSTRUP CHURCH DATING FROM ¢. II15§0: IT COMES 
CENTURY : DETAIL OF A LARGE AND BEAUTIFUL DANISH MAGNIFICENT CARVED BED FROM CLAUSHOLM MANOR, \ FROM A JUTLAND WORKSHOP BUT SHOWS TRACES OF 


CRUCIFIXION IN IVORY, FROM A BENEDICTINE CHURCH ne AND (¢, 1650). eee ENGLISH INFLUENCE 


VALUE NNORE SHU EUNNE NN NDNSONRtON vevsenerneattlany 


VANVADENUANUALENUNNUNRE NUE LUN LENO 


iN pO RAMAN: sin NO aS ROI 


Me | LUNVNRUEDONSONNENL FL LUNA NRENERNRNNDEUTNOUELDEREBUNNEVNHNSS /NCUONNEDE DUNN NA . a 
CHAAR SAAN GF VUSR, WER SES ae aces, CF TS t. . ! RELICS FROM THE HANS ANDERSEN HOUSE IN ODENSE: THE 
VIKING PERIOD (Cc. 800-1000 A.D.): THE TERMINALS At Ace ‘ ; } AUTHOR'S PORTMANTEAUX, HATBOX, WALKING-STICKS AND 
= a 2 Ae ee, Sens we . ; ) FURNITURE ARE PRESERVED, AS WELL AS THE ROPE WITH 

ae Se See © A « { WHICH HE ALWAYS TRAVELLED IN CASE OF FIRE IN HIS HOTEL. 
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“ KING CHRISTIAN Iv." (1588-1648) : BY KAREL VAN MANDER 
y (a. 1672). HIS MAJESTY WAS THE BROTHER OF QUEEN ANNE 
OF DENMARK, CONSORT OF OUR KING JAMES 1. 


“CATHERINE 11. OF RUSSIA, 
PREOBRASHENSKI REGIMENT: BY VIRGILIUS ERICHSEN, DANISH 
_ARTIST AND COURT PAINTER TO HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY. 


Continaal} 


HE long history of Danish culture is recorded in the : 4 " Stone, Bronze and Iron Ages, achievements of the Viking 


Exhibition of Danish Art Treasures through the Ages 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, which opens to the public 
on October 28. Organised by the Danish Government, it 
presents for the first time under one roof a representative 
collection of Danish fine and applied arts from prehistoric 
times to the present day. A coloured cast of the famous 
runic stone, the Jellinge Stone, and objects dating from the 

consumes , 


(c 


LEONORA CHRISTINE, COUNTESS OF SCHLES- 
DAUGHTER OF CHRISTIAN IV. : 
BY KAREL VAN MANDER (4. 


period are included, as well as examples of Early Christian art, 
Gothic, Renaissance and baroque wood-carving, and a series 
of Royal portraits. The Kronborg tapestries woven for 
Fredrik II. are on view, and the exhibition also includes 
examples of the work of contemporary artists. Princess 
Leonora Christine was a cousin of our Charles |. Imprisoned in 
Copenhagen Castle, she wrote her memoirs, “ Jammersmindet.” 
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FUTURE FLAGSHIP OF THE HOME FLEET: H.M.S. “IMPLACABLE ” co 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, G. H. a v 





THE SPEARHEAD OF A MODERN BATTLE FLEET: DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWINGS OF LARGE AND LIGHT) FLEE 


On October 13 two announcements were made concerning ships bearing the surviving from Trafalgar, and it was hoped that it might be possible for | Pacific, w 
same name. At Portsmouth it was stated that the feasibility of scutgling the Implacable to be preserved in a dry-dock at Greenwich as a memorial to seamen | *Pearhead 
old wooden ship-of-the-line, /mplacable, at sea was under consideration, and it who lost their lives in World War II. The cost of repairs to the ship has , of the / 
was also officially announced that the aircraft-carrier /mplacable is to become apparently made this suggestion impracticable and it is not worth while to break | Ships are 
the flagship of the Home Fleet, in place of the battleship Duke of York, on com- her up. It is, however, to be regretted that such a ship should be sunk without | ™ent—/mp 


| 
| 

pletion of the Fleet's autumn cruise to the West Indies. The old /mplacable, | an appeal to the public for funds being made. The promotion of the Fleet A.-A. wea 
| 


formerly the French ship Duguay Trowin, and Victory are the only two ships aircraft-carrier /mplacable to flagship reflects one of the lessons learnt in the | *Peed- Im 
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COMPARED WITH A “COLOSSUS”-CLASS AIRCRAFT - CARRIER. 


H. "Davis, witTH OFFICIAL CO-OPERATION. 


99 








1 FLEET AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS OF THE ROYAL NAVY, AND <INSET) THE OLD SHIP-OF-THE-LINE, IMPLACABLE. 


| mame-ship of which is now on loan to the French Navy—have a speed in 
| spearhead of battle fleets. In the above diagrammatic drawing we give details excess of 25 knots. Both types of carrier illustrated above have the most 


- | Pacific, where the aircraft-carrier eventually displaced the battleship as_ the 


i 

lof the Implacable and of a Light Fleet Carrier of the Colossus class. The up-to-date central messing system, laundries, bakeries, and ample recreation-space 
| ships are well-armoured and are protected by a formidable anti-aircraft arma- for the crews. Nowadays even the fastest and most modern types of fighter 
t | ment—J/mplacable carries sixteen dual-purpose 45-in. guns and over seventy aircraft can take off or land on the flight-decks of these aircraft-carriers, and 
r A.-A. weapons of smaller calibre. Both classes of carrier have a good turn of trials have already taken place to accustom pilots to operate jet aircraft from 
e | speed. /mplacabdle can steam at 32 knots, while the Colossus class of ships — the these floating aerodromes. 
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THE TIMBERMAN. 


HE Timberman (Acanthocinus edilis), a longicorn beetle, is in the news this autumn | 
for two reasons. To begin with, we are again importing timber from Scandinavia ; 
and the second reason is found in the unusually mild weather with which autumn began. ! 


The longicorn beetles constitute a large and important family, 
the members of which, for the most part, spend their larval life tun- 
nelling in and feeding upon timber. They can be readily recognised by 
the unusually long antennz, even though, as sometimes happens, 
there may be divergences in bodily structure which cause them to 
bear a superficial resemblance to certain species of wasps. But those 
which mimic other insects in this way are usually abroad in the day- 
time, whereas the majority of the family are nocturnal in habit, 
hiding on bark which they closely resemble. 

To understand the emergence of the Timberman, one of the 
nocturnal species, as an item of current news we need to link our 
knowledge of its distribution with that of its feeding habits and its 
life-history. The Timberman is, so far as the British Isles are 
concerned, distributed locally in Scotland, but is not found native south 
of the Border. It is, however, distributed widely throughout Europe 
and especially in the countries constituting the northern half of the 
continent. The male is some three-quarters of an inch long, a typical 
beetle to look at, coloured greyish with a dappling of pale browns. 
The female is slightly smaller, but otherwise does not differ materially 
except in two particulars, that the hinder-end of the abdomen is 
drawn out into a pronounced but blunt point, and the antennz are 
only about twice the length of the body. The antennz of the male 
are, however, of a truly ridiculous length, over 3 ins. long, or more 
than four times the length of the body. 

The attenuated hinder-end of the abdomen of the female is associated 
with the peculiar method of laying the eggs. Longicorns generally lay 
their eggs in crevices in bark or in shallow holes which they them- 
selves bite in the bark. In the first instance, there is need for a 
prolongation of the abdomen, a rudimentary ovipositor, to reach the 
lowermost parts of the crevice, whereas in the second instance, where 
only shallow holes are made, no such ovipositor is needed. In the 
case of Acanthocinus adilis, a deep hole is bitten and a long extension 
of the abdomen is needed to place the eggs at the bottom of it. The 
eggs are laid only in pines and, even so, not in those, such as spruce 
and larch, which have a thin bark. 

The larva, which tunnels in the cambium, the soft, formative 
tissues underlying the bark, from which both wood and bark originate, 
and in the bark itself, lives for two to three years before entering 
the pupal phase. This latter lasts for three to four weeks, beginning 
at the close of the summer, after which the imago, or perfect insect, 
is formed, but remains in the pupal cell until the following summer. 
The life of the adult insect is brief, sufficiently long for mating and 
egg-laying and no more, This year the 
vagaries of the weather have brought a 
second crop of blooms to many plants which 
normally flower in early or middle summer. 
So, too, we have seen a few individuals of 
the Timberman, deceived by the temperature, 
emerge in the neighbourhood of English ports 
where pit-props are being unloaded. Such 
individuals as emerge in September instead 
of hibernating, are unable to breed. 

It is natural that there should have been a 
good deal of speculation as to the purpose and 
function of such unusually long antenna. One 
view put forward has been that the insects 
use these antennw as callipers to gauge the 
width of a trunk in order to assess its suit- 
ability as a repository for the eggs. Whatever 
else there may be against such a hypothesis 
there is also the underlying obstacle, that 
the longer antenna#—-that is, the more efficient 
callipers—are carried by the male which has 
no interest in the deposition of the eggs. In 
the present state of our knowledge, this and 
other theories are no more than guesswork. 
The only one which commends itself is the 
suggestion that the great length results in a 
considerable increase of surface area in 
these sensitive organs. In other words, that 
whereas in other types of insects, as, for 
example, moths, the antenna of the males are pectinate, or 
comb-like, thus exposing a greater surface for carrying the sense 
organs by which the scent of the females can be detected, in 
the longicorns the same end may have been achieved by a 
mere increase in length. 

Although it is always interesting to speculate on the possible 
function of unusual structures such as the remarkably long 
antennw of the longicorns, it is also a dangerous procedure. 
There are all too many cases where a hypothesis founded on 
observation of a dead specimen, or even an animal in captivity, 
feasible though it may appear, has been proved to be sadly 
wrong when the opportunity has presented itself for detailed 
observation of the habits of the creature in the field. Whether, 
therefore, these long antenna have any special use, or whether 
they are anything more than some fortuitous by-product of 
an evolutionary process, must remain very much an open 
question. 

As against the possible use as elaborate organs of smell must 
be set the fact that the males when they fight go first for the 
antenna of the opponent. Consequently, it is rare to find a male 
with its antennaw intact. Equally inconclusive is the other 
observable fact that insects with long antenna or long fore-legs 
are typically forest-dwelling. This is not to say that all forest 
insects have long antenna or fore-legs, but such elongated 
structures are not found in insects that live outside forests. What 
is the significance of this, however, one cannot say, but it can be 
presumed that there is a meaning, just as gliding animals, 
iiving lizards, flying squirrels, flying spiders and flying frogs, 
so-called, are also typical of forests. 

Perhaps if the adult were not so short-lived, in addition to 
being nocturnal, as well as a dweller in woods, somebody might 
by now have stumbled on the solution. 

The antenne of the larva are no longer than those 
found in other species of insects in which the larval life 
is spent tunnelling in wood. The unusual length is first 
seen in the pupw, where the antenna are stowed away in 
a kind of complicated figure-of-eight, in a system of loops 
and turns. Maurice Burton, D.Sc. 
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THE LENGTH 18 NOT UNDULY GREAT NOR 


compared with a simple rod-like structure. 





OF LOCAL OCCURRENCE IN SCOTLAND AND 
SOMETIMES FOUND IN ENGLAND : THE TIMBER- 
MAN, A LONGICORN BEETLE; SHOWING THE 
MALE (ABOVE), WITH ITS UNUSUALLY LONG 
ANTENN#, AND THE FEMALE (BELOW). 


The Timberman (Acanthocinus edilis) does not 

breed in England, but is sometimes found in the 

vicinity of ports where it has emerged from 

imported timber. The male has enormously 

long antennz, while the female has shorter 

antenng and an abdomen drawn out at the 
tip for egg-laying. 





FRONT VIEW OF A BEETLE, Priomus, SHOWING WHAT MAY BE CALLED AN AVERAGE TYPE OF ANTENN2. 

1S THERE LAMELLATION TO INCREASE THE AREA EXPOSED, 

The antenna of all insects consist of a series of joints which do in fact increase the area as 

Where a greater sensitivity is required we find either 

the pectinated (comb-like) antenna of some moths, or the lamellated antenna of certain beetles, 
or (possibly ?) the extreme length of those of the longicorn beetles. 


(Photograph by Harold Bastin.) 





HAVING ELABORATELY LAMELLATED ANTENNA CONTRASTING 
STRONGLY WITH THOSE OF THE TimBERMAN: Polyphylla 


Petiti, A MEXICAN BEETLE. 


It is probable that in both the Timberman and the beetle 
iustrated above the peculiar structure of the antenna is 
directed towards exposing a greater surface area for receiving 


sensory stimuli. 
(Photograph by Harold Bastin.) 








CSC Sev 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


HE novel has a great many skilful artisans, but artists are rare. And they are 
quite a different species. How different, comes out afresh whenever one of them 
appears among the skilled hands. 


This time the angei-shape is Rumer Godden. She is a light-weight ; 
and “A Candle for St. Jude’’ (Michael Joseph; 8s. 6d.), despite its 
enchanting name, has all the symptoms of banality. For what could 
be less original than the famous actress, singer or so forth—here she is 
a ballerina—grown old: with her nostalgic memories and relics, her 
dominance, her foreign accent, her persistent energy and fullness of 
life? Madame Holbein, one would say, is threadbare. Not only that: 
her predicament is threadbare. She runs a ballet school in Hampstead, 
and a little theatre which had to close down during the war; now it 
is reopening with a gala night, the jubilee of her début. And for the 
first time, she has an equal in theschool. A little snake, thinks Madame. 
She has always disliked Hilda—for some obscure reason. And Lion, 
her favourite ex-pupil, her golden, beautiful, if too-obsequious Lion, 
is attracted by that little snake; while Madame wants him—not of 
course for herself—but for her cherished Caroline, the fair and smooth, 
of whom she is never jealous. 

An old, old subject : the rising and the setting sun, youth and age, 
a jubilee which seals the triumph of time. And on top of that, we 
have the further banality of a pure success story. It starts, for Hilda, 
with defeat. She has composed a ballet, young, ambitious and uneven— 
but it has something. And Madame has been talked into producing 
it on her gala night. Then, on the very eve, she realises that it won’t 
do. This change of mind is not jealousy ; she might perhaps have 
softened the blow, but she too is crushed. For all her company, 
except Lion and Caroline, are untried novices, and she has nothing 
to give instead. The bill is ruined beyond praying for. 

Only, her devout sister-in-law has lit a candle to St. Jude—the 
saint of lost causes. And besides, for Madame no reverse is final. In 
the early dawn of her jubilee, after a “ white night,” in the deserted 
classroom, she finds a notebook—‘ Leda and the Swan.” 

How far from commonplace the theme really is, how right, how 
thrilling in development, how lyrical without unreality, those who know 
the author’s gift will be prepared to believe. An artist can make all 
things new. Thus Madame Holbein, though true to form, has never 
been done before. Her jealousy of Hilda is not banal; it is both 
subtle and generous. Hilda, with her unbending purpose, her quick 
despair, her old, ‘‘ Egyptian’ strength of soul, is not a little snake, 
and still less an injured innocent: she is what she ought to be, a very 
young genius. Her “ Leda and the Swan” has a thrilling beauty ; 
not because we are told so—we can see and feel it. And its production, 
in every detail, is high adventure. 

After this lovely, slender little book, with its narrow confines of 
time and space, what do we get from the 
artisans ? Few have much more energy and 
spirit than Vicki Baum, and in “ Headless 
Angel ’’ (Michael Joseph ; ros. 6d.) she spares 
no colour of romance. For her narrator, 
Countess Clarinda, not a little suburban ballet 
school, but even Weimar in its great age is 
too confined. All this art and culture—what 
have they to do with life? Though little 
Clarinda has been meek, a humble wife to 
Poor Albert, the imitation Goethe, with his 
poems and platonic loves, until Felipe burst 
on her view—Felipe, handsome as Lucifer, 
with silver powder in his hair. Then she 
elopes to Mexico; and Albert thinks she has 
drowned herself, and starts a sentimental cult 
of her grave. 

Meanwhile Clarinda, for the first time, is 
really living. In a landscape of ruthless 
majesty, in a town of silver-mines, fantastic 
wealth, unbounded squalor and _ misery, 
apocalyptic storms, flooded shafts—and massacre 
to finish off with. Her Felipe, the grandee par 
excellence, has turned out a fraud: a bastard 
exiled from Spain, and hell-bent on returning 
in all his glory. He will sink a deeper shaft 
than anyone has ever dared. ... Finally, he loses 
his Clarinda at billiards, to an honest, bear-like 
Pennsylvanian engineer. But still he loves her, 
and she loves him, and when the Mexicans rise against the Spaniards 
they have a last night together. Then, sated with reality (and no 
wonder), she goes quietly home to nurse Albert for the rest of her 
days. It is all vigorous, flamboyant, and I am sure well-informed. 
But sometimes there is more vitality in the still, small voice. 

In “ The Rage of the Vulture,’’ by Alan Moorehead (Hamish 
Hamilton ; 9s.), we have another massacre—but not presented as a 
cure for anemia. The scene is alittle Himalayan State, where the 
pax Britannica is just breaking down: yesterday a thriving hill 
station, to-day forlorn and ruined, and expecting worse every 
hour. The people are Muslims, the Maharajah and his court are 
Hindu ; so now both Pakistan and Hindustan may cause trouble. 
But the urgent peril is from the tribesmen, who used to swoop 
down with fire and sword, and, in the absence of the British, 
will undoubtedly start again. 

While the town of Kandahar is all set for panic, its lords of 
yesterday, a pathetic few, are trying to make up their minds. 
Should they go or stay ? Most of them are old people, fixtures as 
they thought ; but now even they, incredibly, are quite unprotected, 
and it may well be now or never. Only young Pearson seems to 
have no stake in the crisis ; he is a tourist, so of course he will go 
away—taking with him the neurosis born of his German prison 
camp which haunts all places alike. But it tur:.s out otherwise ; 
with the sack of Kandahar, his life is completely changed. 

In this book all that is not fiction proper—for instance, or 
especially, the opening sketch of Kandahar—is fascinating in 
itself, and brilliantly done. Whereas the plot and individual 
characters, though not at all bad, reveal the amateur. 

“ Nightfall,’ by David Goodis (Heinemann ; 7s. 6d.), is one of 
those pursuit thrillers. Jim Vanning has killed aman. He really 
did that—in self-defence. The man was a bank robber, and 
Vanning, quite by chance, escaped with the loot. And then he 
dropped it somewhere. All the details were so fantastic that, 
instead of going to the police, he simply ran and ran—from 
Colorado to New York. Meanwhile the police are on his trail. And 
so are the other gangsters, who believe he still has the money, and 
are going to beat him up till he tells. Obviously a good subject for 
suspense ; and deftly handled, but incurably artificial. —K. Jou 
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SEEN ALIVE IN EUROPE FOR THE FIRST TIME: A PALLID CLOUD RAT. 


PHOTOGRAPH REPRODUCED By CoURTESY OF THE NEW YorK ZOOLOGICAL Society. 


RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE LONDON ZOO: A RARE 


The special nature of the mammalian fauna of the Philippines is apt to be over- 
shadowed by the interest aroused in recent times by the arrival in London of the 
Tarsier. The more recent acquisition by the London Zoo of a Cloud Rat (the first 
time this animal has been seen alive in Europe) serves to recall that the fauna of 


this group of Pacific Islands includes many peculiar animals. The Slender-tailed or 
Pallid Cloud Rat (Phizomys pallidus) is one of two species living in the rain forests 
of the high mountains of Luzon, and is the largest rodent of the family Muride 
(or the true rats and mice). The fully-grown animal is 2 ft. or more long from nose 
to tail-tip, the hairy tail being almost three-quarters the total length. Two of the most 
striking features are the white-grey triangular patch on the face, springing from 
above the eyes, with the apex pointed towards the nose, and the triangle of black 
fur on the back, starting at the shoulders. The rest of the back and sides is covered 
with a pallid fur in which the hairs are brown below and grey at the tips. The 
hair itself forms a long, dense, rather coarse fur, with no under-fur such as is found 


ANIMAL FROM THE HIGH MOUNTAINS OF LUZON. 


in many other rodents, and which gives the value to the furs of nutria and beaver. 
It is, however, of interest to note that the bushy-tailed opossum, living in a similar 
habitat in the rain forests at high altitudes in New Guinea, has the same kind of 
fur as the Cloud Rat. This suggests that there is a connection between it and the 
climatic conditions; that the fur is a protection against both heavy rain and low 
night temperatures. Another conspicuous feature of the Cloud Rat is the length and 
number of the vibrisse. Such a wealth of whiskers suggests immediately an animal 
relying on the touch as much as any other of the senses, which is consistent with 
the Cloud Rat's arboreal and nocturnal habits. The ears, which are not specially 
noticeable, are naked within but bear strong tufts of hair on the backs. The feet 
are broad and flat, with fingers well marked and long, bearing strong recurved claws— 
the feet of a tree-dweller. Giant rats, larger than the Slender-tailed or Pallid Cloud 
Rat, are sometimes on view at fairs. These are, however, Coypu. which are not 
true rats and which belong to a family other than the Murida. 
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A FOCUS OF THE WORLD'S ANXIETIES: 
“ATOM TOWN” IN WOODED TENNESSEE. 
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(ABOVE.) SOME OF THE 
THOUSANDS OF TRAILER 


CARAVANS WHICH WERE 
USED TO HOUSE THE 
75,000 WORKERS RUSHED 
TO OAK RIDGE IN THE 
EARLY DAYS OF THE 
ATOM TOWN’S GROWTH. 


ATOM TOWN’S LARGEST SINGLE PLANT: THE GASEOUS DIFFUSION PLANT AT OAK RIDGE, 
TENNESSEE, GASEOUS DIFFUSION IS ONE OF THE METHODS FOR SEPARATING URANIUM-235. 


ae 


“THE CHAPEL ON THE HILL": ONE OF THE CHURCHES WHICH SERVE THE 75,000 OR MORE 
POPULATION OF THE TOWN WHICH MADE POSSIBLE THE ATOM Soma. 


EFORE 1942, Oak Ridge was a tiny township in the wooded hill country of Tennessee, 
and few had heard of it, even in the States. To-day it is a city of over 75,000 
inhabitants and a focus of world attention. Although but one of several, it is to the world 
at large “Atom Town" par excellence; and when on December 2, 1942, the first self- 
sustaining chain reaction pile was put into operation, Oak Ridge was chosen for the pilot 
plant in the production of plutonium and the separation of Uranium-235, while Hanford, 
in t State of Washington, was planned for full-scale production. It was at Oak Ridge 


that the two methods of separating Uranium-235 from ordinary Uranium were developed 
(Continued opposite. 


(ABOVE.) THE ELEC 

MAGNETIC PLANT. 
ELECTRO-MAGNETISM 
WAS DEVELOPED PARAL- 
Se ee DEEP IN THE WOODED HILL COUNTRY OF TENNESSEE: ATOM TOWN. 
ISOLATING URANIUM-235 OF THE GREAT PLANT FOR PRODUCING FISSILE MATERIAL 


JACKSON SQUARE, THE MAIN SHOPPING-CENTRE OF OAK RIDGE TOWNSHIP, WITH AMPLE 
PARKING GROUNDS AND ARCADED SHOPS: CROWNING THE HILL (CENTRE), THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
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THE HOME TOWN OF THE ATOM: WORKERS: 
OAK RIDGE HOUSES, FACTORIES AND SHOPS. 


(ABOVE.) AN IDYLLIC 
SCENE AT ONE OF THE 
WORLD’S GREATEST 
POTENTIAL STORM- 
CENTRES: AN ATOM- 
WORKER’S PREFABRI- 
CATED HOME, GAY WITH 
ZINNIAS, MARIGOLDS AND 
MORNING GLORIES. WHERE THE PRODUCTION OF ATOMIC ENERGY IS THE COMMONPLACE OF DAILY WORK: 
EAST VILLAGE, ONE OF THE RESIDENTIAL QUARTERS OF THE OAK RIDGE PLANT, 





(ABOVE.) EVERYDAY 

LIFE IN THE “‘ NEWEST 

WORLD": TOWNSFOLK OF 

ATOM TOWN STROLLING 

an THROUGH THE ARCADED 
AERIAL VIEW OF PART OF OAK RIDGE, WHERE THE BUILDING SHOPPING - CENTRE OF 


CREATED A SECRET TOWNSHIP IN THE SPACE OF A FEW MONTHS. OAK RIDGE, TENNESSEE. 





POINTING THE WAY TO THE PEACEFUL USE OF THE ATOM: THE NUCLEAR RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES OF OAK RIDGE, OPERATED FOR THE U.S. BY THE MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 

Continued } 

in parallel plants. Later a thermal diffusion plant was also built. But, astonishing though 
the scientific achievements in the field of atomic energy have been, it is easier for common 
experience to marvel at the lightning creation of a new city round these monstrous plants 
and to contemplate the everyday life of the 75,000 inhabitants. We show a number of 
photographs of this new community—of the houses and gardens, the churches, the schools, 
the shopping-centres, all those aspects of daily life which are so familiar and which yet 
seem so odd when seen in the immediate foreground of that discovery which menaces the 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE BUILDINGS OF THE OAK RIDGE ATOMIC H.Q.: TO THE LEFT 
future of the world and makes the most solid fact so transitory and unstable. 


(OFF PICTURE) LIES THE SHOPPING-CENTRE OF JACKSON SQUARE (SEE PICTURE, LEFT). 
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THE CAMERA AS REPORTER: HOME 
AND OVERSEAS NEWS IN PICTURES. 





THE VICTIM OF TWO 
IN MID-ATLANTIC AND HERE, AFTER A LONG TOW, DRIVEN AGROUND AT BERMUDA. 
The British Liberty-type cargo-ship Leicester (7266 tons) was abandoned in a hurricane off Newfoundland 
after listing heavily, on September 15. She was found and taken in tow by two tugs, which brought 
her 800 miles to Bermuda by October 4. Three days later another hurricane drove her ashore. 
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HAVEN OF REST WHERE ONCE GERMAN BOMBS RAINED 


A 

DESTRUCTION : THE INTERIOR OF COVENTRY CATHEDRAL 

TO-DAY, WITH (IN THE LEFT FOREGROUND) A _ PICTURE 

PORTRAYING ITS PAST GLORIES. THE REBUILDING OF THE 
CATHEDRAL IS STILL HELD 





ONCE THE JOY OF “THE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME'’ MANNED BY HER NEW CREW: THE SUBMARINE #8404, 

AND NOW A CURIOSITY OF MUSIC: THE ROYAL RENAMED WAUCTILO, AFTER HER RECENT TRANSFER TO 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC'S MARINE TRUMPET, PORTUGAL FROM THE ROYAL NAVY. 

Once a popular instrument with German nuns and much Three submarines of the “SS class (715-1000 tons), Sega, Spur 

admired by Moliére’s M. Jourdain, the marine trumpet now and Spearhead, have been recently acquired by Portugal from the 

only survives in museurns. Here the R.C.M. example is being Royal Navy. Saga and S head have been renamed respectively 


femonstrated by Mr. E. Cruft, a leading contrabass player. Nautilo and Neptuno. y carry two guns and seven tubes. 


HURRICANES: THE BRITISH STEAMER LEICESTER, ABANDONED by radio control. The simple device, which even a chilc 
It will also control model aircraft and is reportedly being manufactured for export. 





MANCEUVRING A MODEL BATTLESHIP BY RADIO : THE INVENTOR DEMONSTRATING 
A DEVICE WHICH IS SAID TO BE SO SIMPLE THAT A CHILD CAN OPERATE IT. 
Mr. G. H. Redlich is here seen at a Wimbledon Common peat directing a model battleship 


can operate, is his invention. 


Vio Win \ a make eh : 


EIGHT YEARS AFTER IT WAS BOMBED: 





THE BLITZ OF 1940. 





A MEMORIAL TO THE CANADIAN ROMAN CATHOLIC AIRMEN WHO 
GAVE THEIR LIVES DURING THE WAR: A NEW ALTAR IN 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 


The altar which we show stands in the Baptistery of Westminster Cathedral 

and has been erected by men of the Royal Canadian Air Force overseas 

to tuate the memory of Roman Catholic Canadian airmen who fell 
in the war. It was consecrated by Cardinal Griffin on October It. 








THE DEVASTATED AUDI- 
TORIUM, PROSCENIUM AND CIRCLES OF THE HOLBORN EMPIRE, ONCE 
ONE OF LONDON'’S MOST POPULAR MUSIC HALLS, LITTLE HAS 
BEEN DONE TO IT SINCE THE FIRST CLEARING OF DEBRIS AFTER 
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HE largest military 
aircraft in produc- 

tion in the United States 
is the Consolidated- 
Vultee B-36A heavy 


bomber, the prototype 
of which first flew on 
August 8, 1946. It 


carries a crew of ten and 
a designed bomb load of 
10,000 Ib., with a range 
of 10,000 miles. Its 
maximum bomb load is 


72,000 Ib. The possi- 
bilities of carrying a 
“ parasite"’ fighter in 


this type of bomber for 
defensive purposes are 
now being investigated. 
The aircraft is 163 ft. 
long, has a span of 
230 ft. and a maximum 
speed of 330 m.p.h. The 
prototype of the Air- 
speed Ambassador was re- 
cently on test near the 
maker's factory at 
Christchurch, Hamp- 
shire. Twenty of these 
40-seater airliners have 
been ordered by British 
European Airways as re- 
placements for its fleet. 
The Ambassador has a 
maximum cruising speed 
of 310 m.p.h. and a range, 
with normal passenger load, 
of more than 1,000 miles 


NEW AIRCRAFT—CIVIL AND MILITARY: 
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A BRITISH TWIN-ENGINED MEDIUM-RANGE AIR-LINER, TWENTY OF WHICH HAVE BEEN ORDERED BY BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS AS REPLACEMENTS 


FOR ITS PRESENT FLEET: THE PROTOTYPE OF THE AIRSPEED AMBASSADOR ON A TEST FLIGHT AT CHRISTCHURCH, HAMPSHIRE. 


THE U.S. HEAVY BOMBER B-36A AND THE BRITISH AIRSPEED AMBASSADOR. 











% 
THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 


PERSONAL COLUMN. 

OUR or five times lately, in the theatre, I have shared in the first quiver of expectation 
that shakes an audience just before an admired player appears upon the stage. ‘* Even 
now,” says W. Somerset Maugham in “ The Summing Up,” “ the first pages of a book can 
send the blood racing through my veins.’”’ So in the theatre : that tingling pause is a moment 
that must be dear to every playgoer. Another is, of course, the moment immediately before 
curtain-rise. One goes to the theatre in constant hope. No matter how disappointed one may 
be before the evening ends (and this must be risked), there will always be that queer, strained 
intensity as the house-lights fade. Without it one does not deserve the name of theatregoer. 
Nobody is more tiresome than the cynical poseur to whom every first night is a bore. 
Certainly one cannot fail to be excited at the 
entrance of a loved personality who may or may not 
be a first-rate player, but who has at least the power 
to make an audience glow, to communicate from the 
stage to the auditorium before a word has been 
spoken. We do not get this inevitably. Plays may 
be acted with complete technical command, but with- 
out a single tremor in the air, one electric flash. When 
this flash comes an evening may possibly be memor- 
able, evenif the play itself sags dangerously and falls. 
There was one tremor recently when Ruggero 
Ruggeri, the veteran Italian, came on with the blind 
eyes of Tiresias in ‘“‘ Edipo Re” and, even in drab 
blue rehearsal dungarees—for the costumes had been 
mislaid en route—transported a Cambridge Theatre 
audience to the sharp horrors of ancient Thebes. 
There was another moment when Gracie Fields 
walked upon the Palladium stage tosuch a thunder of 
cheering as few artists receive. We heard another 
ovation, less marked but affectionate, when Arthur 
Askey, habited as a guide for reasons of his own or 
of the wildly irresponsible libretto, pattered on to the 
stage of the Princes Theatre in ‘The Kid from 
Stratford.” And though there was no sound, we 
felt the ever-generous Old Vic audience prickling 
into excitement as the rising curtain of the New 





Theatre revealed Sir Cedric Hardwicke at the desk pany eniwpurcH TO LONDON: JOHN GIELGUD'S PRODUCTION OF “ MEDEA,” A SCENE FROM THE c 
PLAY AT THE GLOBE THEATRE, SHOWING (BACK; L. TO R.) JOSEPHINE DENT AND vioteT  OSSip, “‘ Purest Pleasure ’’ (Hodder and Stoughton ; 


of John Faustus of Wittenberg. 
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THE JOYS OF LIFE ON LAND AND SEA. 

A BATCH of books that breathe the spirit of the wide land and the open sea is very 
welcome, if only because they bring an easement to present perplexities. And yet, 
even here, it must be admitted, there can be the consciousness of a spacious past that has 
gone, never to return. Godfrey Locker Lampson voices this in the opening chapter of 
his delightful book, “ Life in the Country ’’ (Muller ; 18s.), when he says that to some who 
are old encugh to have seen the country gentleman at work and at play the present state 
of affairs may well cause them to feel that something honourable and picturesque has 
been abstracted from the life of the people, something which we shall find it difficult to 
make up for through the coming years in all the modern experiments for our government 
and welfare. For the country squire will soon be a 
thing of the past. His doom is sealed ; his revenue 
has dwindled and his influence diminished until 
to-day the possession of a country seat is generally a 
burden and a handicap. The author has known and 
lived that life, consequently his reminiscences of it 
in its many aspects are of value as a record, quite 
apart from the interest they arouse. He tells of the 
country doctor and of poachers, of old retainers and 
the local agricultural show, of haymaking and 
holidays, of the river and the birds, of the St. Leger 
and the point-to-point. He once pestered his own 
doctor with questions on the mysteries of life and 
death : to elicit the statement that one of the things 
that old man had observed in a half-century of work 
was that “ a look of surprise sometimes comes into 
their eyes at the instant of death.”” That same look 
was observed in the eyes of the doctor himself when 
his time came. There is much of like unexpectedness 
in the book ; but throughout its pages there ever 
runs the picture of the squire with a code of his 
own that no one else cares to copy, a man bred in 
the tradition that those who get their livelihood from 

his estate have an indefeasible claim upon him. 
Such an attitude has its compensations still, 
however much we may regret the past. H. L. V. 
Fletcher, author of a volume of country and garden 


I am not suggesting that these performances were COLEMAN, ATTENDANTS TO MEDEA ; (CENTRE) MEDEA (EILEEN HERLIE) AND (L. AND R.) HELEN 10s. 6d.), writes: ‘‘ I know men who have refused 


on the same level, or that the excitement was for the 


reputation and an Old Master of the stage, re- 

membered by many for his London Hamlet nearly a quarter of a 
century ago. In Gracie Fields we saluted the best-loved figure in 
the British music-hall, “someone with a breadth and warmth of 
personality not often found, At the Princes it was a comedian, 
Arthur Askey, who had endeared himself to the public by his sheer 
good will, his friendly, eager readiness for a bit of nonsense. And 
at the New it was Sir Cedric Hardwicke, a major actor ready to 
attack —it must be admitted, unsuccessfully—a part that 
contains some of the noblest poetry in dramatic literature. 

How did they fare? On the first night of the Italian Festival 
Ruggero Ruggeri, even for those to whom Italian was Greek, sent 
up the temperature of an audience a little chilled at first by the 
dungarees and the unavoidable air of gallant makeshift. Ruggeri 
had the quiet strength, the poise, the hypnotic quality of an 
uncommon artist : the house rose at him as he left the stage just 
as, three years ago, at the New, another audience had risen at 
Ralph Richardson in the same part. 

This brings us to the Old Vic and to Sir Cedric Hardwicke’s 
drive at Marlowe's Faustus. Sir Cedric is a personage—one who in 
his time has made memorable for us the thundercloud-and-sulphur 
of Moulton-Barrett, the suave diplomacy of the Shavian Magnus in 
his smooth-sliding waterfall of words, Dick Varwell of “ Yellow 
Sands" with his shambling walk and sucked-in cheeks, and a drily 
humorous Toby in the recent ‘‘ Twelfth Night." Good memories, 
these ; but the Faustus, I am afraid, is a failure. On the first night 
personality alone could not carry the part. The mountain-crests 
of verse at the beginning and end of Marlowe's tragedy—with the 
bare, darkling valley between them—needed more than this drily 
conversational approach, this clenched restraint. Faustus must 
have rapture, ecstasy, the kindling voice for the kindling verse 
(“O, thou art fairer than the evening air Clad in the beauty of a 
thousand stars"). The prospect seemed to alarm Sir Cedric : he 


HORSEY AND SANDRA JENNINGS AS TWO OF THE CHORUS OF CORINTHIAN WOMEN. 


" s Mr. Trewin reviewed ‘‘ Medea” on its Edinburgh prod 4 i : : 
same reason. .In Signor Ruggeri we saluted a great hich Medea fondies the qulden quumeat Gah Ghee ee chaies ao on meeting bron dag in order to go to better farms. You can call this 





to leave their places where they have been contented 


lack of sense, or you can call it a rare wisdom.” 
He believes there is no place like a garden for gossip, and his pages 
confirm him as a born gossip of the better sort—the kindly, know- 
ledgeable, informative gossip who will tell you the best way to grow 
a plant, who was the first man to flower a tropical orchid in England 
(he was one Peter Collinson, lived at Mill Hill and flowered Bletia 
verecunda in 1731), a deal about country superstitions, why he 
likes tramps, which is the best wood to make a kindly fire, and so 
on and so forth. A book for the bedside. 

According to Miss E. M. Barraud, who was a Land Girl during 
the war and is now an agricultural journalist—there cannot be 
many such !—spring begins in the autumn. You have only to 
live and work in the country for a year or two, she says in “ Tail 
Corn '’ (Chapman and Hall ; ros. 6d.), and if you have any sensi- 
bility in you at all, you accept the unchanging order as truly meet 
and inevitable. One may not quite follow her implication, but 
there is no doubt that she knows and loves the country and the 
changing seasons. Her love and knowledge are the outcome of 
strenuous work on the land. She knows the joy of hedge-trimming 
and the concentration that drilling demands. She has experienced 
the wearisomeness of hoeing sugar beet and confesses that she 
found ploughing a “ deadly, even dangerously monotonous job.” 
Many a farmer, however, will register a black mark against Miss 
Barraud, it is to be feared, when she says she has had to get down 
from the tractor and stamp about to keep herself awake when 
ploughing. One wonders what the finished furrows looked like. 
For all that, hers is a readable book that breathes the scent of 
the fresh-turned earth and the sun-steeped harvest field. And 
there is a chapter which tells how she bought her cottage and 
made her garden, watched birds, and did all those things which the 
country-loving town-dweller aches and dreams to do—some day. 

Charles Simpson, R.I., writes in similar reminiscent vein to 
Godfrey Locker Lampson when telling of his childhood. He looks 


spoke most of the part without variation or any apparent pleasure = 4 commpian wo “ CAN ALWAYS KEEP THE PARTY GOING " : back to those childhood days in Kent and Surrey and to later days 
in the mighty line. Here, for once, personality was stricken and ARTHUR ASKEY IN A SCENE FROM “ THE KID FROM STRATFORD,” jin Cornwall. But no matter what the setting, the charm and the 
our excitement died. Only the Mephistophilis of Robert Eddison, = '% W41CM HE MAS DISGUISED HIMSELF AS THE OBLONG OF SKANCE. ~— heauty of the land, its butterflies and birds, its trees and waters 


unhappy spirit that fell with Lucifer, came direct from the core of 


plndd ying A Ed Le ng 2 Goes Eo call to him and compel him to record them with pencil, brush and 


Marlowe ; Eddison, haloed, it seemed, with an unearthly sheen, of a loved personality. Arthur Askey receives an affectionate pen. ‘‘ The Fields of Home’’ (F. Lewis, Leigh-on-Sea ; 25s.) 
spoke the verse with fine judgment; but the production is ovation when he appears in “ The Kid from Stratford.” “His carries as its sub-title : “‘ A book of English field and hedgerow, 


smile can melt the coldest house.” 


Mr. Trewin ends his article Coastline and moorland.” So it is ; but it is more beside. As a 


fading already, while Walter Hudd’s expert Stratford revival with a warm tribute to Gracie Fields, “ undeniably the queen 


(1946 and 1947) still remains vivid. 

Stratford ? And here we are with Arthur Askey and his discovery 
of Shakespeare at the bottom of the garden—at least, under a Stratford-upon-Avon flower-bed. 
There, it seems—outside the Forest of Arden tea-rooms—Shakespeare concealed his only 
musical play, a“ smite” called “ I'm Telling Thee,” composed in one of his lesser moments and 
unknown to students of the Folio. It is this that Askey and his librettists—I feel, rashly— 
contrive to present at the end of a Princes Theatre musical farce, “‘ The Kid from Strat- 
ford.” The farce is a bouncing and likeable piece of jabberwocky, with a plot that begins 
in magnificent spate even if it does trickle off into the sand of ‘ I’m Telling Thee,”’ a not 
very successful Shakespearean burlesque. Before this the piece has the right speed and 
sound and Askey’s personality matches it. He is not a great clown, but he has a swift 
way of getting on amiable terms with his audience ; 


of our vaudeville stage. 





” boy of twelve, already thinking of being an artist, the author had 

the privilege of knowing George Frederick Watts, who talked 
to him “as to a fellow-artist,"”” and advised him to study how trees grew—“ learn their 
construction by heart so that you can paint them from knowledge.” He tells of other 
well-known people, John St. Loe Strachey, R. B. Cunninghame Graham, Clough Williams 
Ellis, and so on, But it is the life of the open that mainly fills his book. 

Sunshine and storm, wind and cloud, and the way of a yacht on the ocean. In a some- 
what discursive “life'’ of Sir Philip Hunloke entitled “ The King's Sailing Master '’ 
(Harrap; 21s.), Lieut.-Commander Douglas Dixon, D.S.C., R.N., not only tells of the 
great yachtsman who sailed the King’s yacht for so many years, not only writes of the history 
of yachting, but limns the settings which such enjoy. ‘ Soft clouds, soft but with edges faintly 
dark, are building up above the Dengie shore and 





his smile can melt the coldest house, and he can 
always keep the purty going, less by any special 
ingenuity or resource than by his unstinted zest and 


last half-hour, is as good-natured and zestful as in a West * pub.’ 
any musical piece for some time. 

So to the most contagious excitement of all : the 
delighted throb that pulsed through the Palladium 
when Gracie Fields’s number appeared. Here is 
an artist who can stir an audience by a quick nod, music-hall. 
a finger-thrust. With her gay, generous person- 
ality and the singing voice that finds every note 
warmly in the middle, Gracie Fields is undeniably 
the queen of our vaudeville stage. What endears 
her to me is not so much her way with the straight, 
ballad—though no other artist could carry off some 
of her gummier songs—as her sudden quirks of 
comedy and her occasional downright clowning, 
Certainly no one else could end “ My Hero” by John Wyse. 


Welitsch in the title-rdle. 


than tedious. 











ae 4 4 Ay “SALOON BAR "’ (Garrick).— . i 1 t. Gordon Harker 
good nature, The Kid from Stratford,” until its is as huskily v ( a3 — rat! oan cote, bt OR Oe 8 2 & amateur detective 


“ DOCTOR FAUSTUS "' (New).—The Old Vic Company falters in an indifferent lormance. 
Only Robert Eddison’s Lophistophalis takes the nication, = 

“THE KID FROM STRATFORD" (Princes).—‘1'm Telling Thee,” by Arthur Askey 
and William Shakespeare. Good, broad fun if you are not too solemn about the plot. 
GRACIE FIELDS (Palladium).—Everyone's delight of a shining night in any British 


‘* MEDEA "' (Globe).—I reviewed this on its Edinburgh production. Robinson Jeffers, 
an American poet, still strikes me as an odd collaborator for Euripides, and Eileen Herlie— 
though she has strengthened since Edinburgh—is not yet the actress for Medea. 

* AIDA" (Royal Opera House, Covent Garden).—Sung and acted richly, with Lijuba 


“LEND ME ROBIN" (Embassy).—Someone must find a new play for Sonia Dresdel. 
Her latest is an arch crackle-comedy that neither she nor Charles ner can make other 


DOUBLE BILL (Boltons).—-One of Lionel Birch’s two plays, “ Buy Me the Spanish Steps,” 
has a certain ingenuity and charm, though it is far too long. E 





over Bradwell. The man at the wheel looks 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. astern ... Soon, in the distance, powerful glasses 


show a shimmer on the sea. Head-sails lift with a 
lazy stir, and the mainsail tautens, then, for a few 
moments, lies dead once more. The King whispers, 
* I think I'll take her now,’ and lightly grasps the 
spokes of Britannia’s wheel as the helmsman steps 
aside to stand behind his ‘ owner.’ '" Commander 
Dixon gives the history of the House of Perceval 
(Sir Philip was born into the family of Perceval 
in 1868 and assumed the surname of Hunloke 
in 1904), which carries us back to the Vikings of 
the year 900. He also looks back to the days when 
Charles II. sailed his yacht and the sea-sport of 
Kings came into being. This combination of the 
history of yachting and the biography of the 
famous Commodore of the Royal Yacht Squadron 
may tend to confuse some ; but for the yachtsman 
it is a volume full of all that is dear to his 
heart. W. R. Catverr, 


xcellent production 














by throwing a neat cartwheel.-J. C, Trewin. 
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See the latest 
ROVERS at EARLS COURT 


Two popular coach-work styles on a revolutionary new 
chassis, with entirely redesigned engines giving finer per- 
formance from less fuel. The new Rover Sixty and Seventy- 
Five models are contributing to the prestige of British 





VELOX (illustrated) 6-cyl. 2} litres. Flashing per- 
formance on reasonable fuel consumption. 75 


mm engineering all over the world. 
m.p.h. 25-28 m.p.g. with normal driving. £430, 


plus £120. 3.11 purchase tax. 





Visitors to Britain are reminded that Overseas 
dealers have arranged with the Company to give early deliveries 
of Rover Cars from their export quota — for use in this country 


and subsequently for export. 


ROVER 


Cle of Srilain 5 a | pp make finer! 


THE BOVER COMPARY LTD., SOLIAULL, BIRMINGHAM AND DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, LONDON 


SHOPPING ganas 


WYVERN 4-cyl. 1} litres. Utmost petrol saving 
with efficient performance all round. 64 m.p.h. 
33-35 M™.p.g. with normal driving. £350, plus 
£97 . 19 . § purchase tax. 


The Velox and Wyvern are distinguished by 
modern styling combined with functional design. 
Single piece alligator bonnet and outswept tail | 
containing a roomy luggage locker are character- 

istic features. Both are spacious 4-seaters. Now 

in production but still 75% for export. Full 
details from your local Vauxhall dealer. 


| 
SEE THEM AT STAND 162, MOTOR SHOW, OCT. 27—NOYV. 6. | 
} 
Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., Luton, Beds. 
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WITH A SPANNER 


20,000 Nuffield workers go shopping for 
you with their spanners. Every month 
the cars that they make travel over the 
seas; as a result of this export drive 
ships laden with wheat, fruit, tea, meat 
and many other foods steam into our 


MORRIS* WOLSELEY~ 


RILEY’ M.G.° 


ports. So, when you crack a breakfast 
egg, butter your toast or slice the 
Sunday joint, remember that the engi- 
neering skill of the Nuffield Organiza- 
tion has probably made a contribution 
to your meal. 


MORRIS-COMMERCIAL 


THE NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION 


Overseas business: 


Nuffield Exports Lid., Oxford, and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 








FOR EXPORT ONLY DURING 1948 


INTERNATIONAL 


MOTOR EXHIBITION 
EARLS COURT, 27th OCT.—6th NOV. 


STAND 150 





NUFFIELD 








n 
The Coventry 
Leadon Office: 37, Davies St, q 
PRODUCTS Tel: Mayfair S011 = ae 
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PATRONS: Their Majesties The King and Queen 
VICE PATRONS: 7T.R.H. Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh 


THE 33rd INTERNATIONAL 


MOTOR 
EXHIBITION 


Cars and Carriage Work . Caravans and Light Trailers 
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| “I think I'd like | 
Accessories, Components and Tyres . Transport Service Equipment | | 
j 

Constructional, Maintenance and Repair Materials a White Horse 


Motor Boats and Marine Engines 


ALL UNSURPASSED IN COMPREHENSIVENESS 


JOHN COBB’S WORLD’S LAND SPEED RECORD RAILTON | better than anything 
OCT. 27th to NOV. 6th - IO a.m. to 9 p.m. 


Opening Day, 27th Oct. 10/- all day | 
Saturdays, 30th Oct. and 6th Nov., 2/6 all day 
Other days, 5/- before 5 p.m ; after 5 p.m. 2/6 


EARLS COURT 


nice RAAB 


MAXIMUM PRICES :—Bottles 33/4, 4-Bottles 17/5 
as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 
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KERFOOTS 


MEDICINAL 


PASTILLES 


based on the skill 
and experience of | 





Clive Boma 


Lhe Nolepaper 
HE’S FOUND A LENGTH 
OF of 





three generations 


| Lor Acid 
Indigestion 


‘Milk of Magnesia’ * 
Tablets, by effectively | — xa: . 
| ; iw, a 
| Teo -osltek fae DR. BARNARDO'S HOM ES 
indigestion. They are Not subsidised—Not nationalised—still dependent on public support. j 


Winter comforts for the 7,000 
children in Dr. Barnardo’s Homes | 


are a pressing problem. Food is 
a big item in the budget, 





SCOTLAND’S HARDEST WEARING oom 





CLIVE HUGHES & Co.Ltd. I7 Fleet Street. E-C-4 


























pleasantly mint-flavoured; 
convenient to take when- 
| ever the need arises. 








21,000 
‘MILK OF MAGNESIA’ meals having to be provided daily. 
| TABLETS A GIFT 
of 
: a ~hree | 
e | 90 Tablets 1/3 — 75 Tablets 2/6 Your help will be pst he sapere Sng Thaw 6Be0 
ere peepee ASPINALL BROS. (Hudds) Ltd | 


A PROVEN PRODUCT OF THE 
CHAS, H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 


Cheques, etc. foreenehh, payetts 
«on. Bernarea’e Haman,” sauté CARLETON NEW MILLS, SKIPTON, YORKS. 
Stepney  Lenden, £./. 
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60 fe. 112 fe. 105 fe. 
VIKING FAIRMILE B UTILITY TUG 






EASTROURNE 


WELCOMES YOU AGAIN 


A de luxe Hotel on the Grand 
Parade, where you will find com- 
fort, warmth and perfect service. 
Excellent cuisine. Private bath- 
rooms. Central heating through- 
out and telephones in every 
room. P. Churchman, Manager. 


Telephone : Eastbourne, 2740. 




















the best shops now have 
limited supplies of 
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RAINCOATS 


VALSTAR LTD: SALFORD 6-LANCS 
wee ot D4 Regent Serene London wr 
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136 fe. 165 fe. 
COASTER MOTOR TRAWLER 
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See our Display Stand N°37 at 
EARLS COURT 
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LIGHTING EVERY MATCH 


A hundred years ago Arthur Albright’s idea for making Amorphous 
Phosphorus on a commercial scale brought safety to workers in 
match factories, and gave the world its first safety match. Today 
Albright & Wilson’s match phosphorus products light every match 
made in Britain and countless millions of others all over the world. 


~ ALBRIGHT & WiLsON 


CHEMICALS ' 


AMORPHOUS PHOSPHORUS 





By Appointment 
Gin Distillers 
To HM. King George VI 











PHOSPHORUS SESQUISULPHIDE 
TRWwes 
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The Worlds 


Finest Alarm 


| YOU CAN BUY IT NOW! 


You just set it and forget 
it! In charming pastel 
shades. Price 7I/Id. (inc. 
purchase tax), luminous. 
Available from your local 
Smiths stockist. Also 
available SMITHS SEC- 
TRIC AUTOLARM from 
64/ Id. 


SMITHS SECTRIC 
Arntocal 








WS y) Maximum Prices: Per bottle 32/4; Halt-bottle ae 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher frst given, be 
ent, resold, tured out or otherwise disposed af by way of Trede except at the fall retail price of 2s., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 
w advertising literary of pictoria!) mattcr whatsorver 


ondition or in anv unauthorteed cover by way of Trade 


or affixed to of as part of any publicatiem 
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She day yoo wd with 
AUSTIN 


When you’re going about your business, you can be sure of 


hhl, 


good service from your efficient, dependable Austin; when 





you’re out for enjoyment, it’s a pleasure to ride in your 
comfortable, dependable Austin. 

Every day, in any weather, all the year round, your Austin 
will get you off to a good start; on short runs or long trips it 
will keep up the good work and never let you down; and 
wherever you go you will say when you arrive, ‘I’ve had a 


good day’s driving’. You can depend on your Austin for that. 


Austin’s are now building the Ago ‘ Devon’ ; 
the Azo *‘ Hampshire’ and Ago ‘ Atlantic’ ; 


and the A125 ‘ Sheerline’. 


SEE THEM ON THE AUSTIN STAND 
No. 144 AT EARL’S COURT. 


AUS TIN 


—-you can depend on it! 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 
LONGBRIDGE ° BIRMINGHAM 
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THE CONQUEROR OF ITALY, THE RECIPIENT OF 


NOW THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA 


This vivid presentation of Field Marshal Alexander, reproduced fro 


portrait of 1946 by Maurice Codner, R.P., will recall to all, and 
who served under him, one of the most successful an 
of Allied leaders in the characteristic dress of his days « 


originally planned to show the subject in khaki, but 


ol 
pt 


suggestion he was portrayed instead in the grey bush-shirt, the 
leather-peaked cap which were his customary gar 


1 certainly one of 
yt riury 
at Field Marshal Al 


rb n the African 


ILLUSTRATED 


and Italiar 


campaigns——-of which, incidentally, the background of ruined Monte Cassino evoke 


of the highlights. It is fair to object that the great display of ribbons 


would not 
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THE ONLY EVIDENCE THAT THE WHITE DODO (CONFINED TO REUNION ISLAND) EVER EXISTED—NO REMAINS HAVE BEEN FOUND: A PAINTING FROM LIFE BY PIETER THE 
WITHOOS (1654-1693) SHOWING THE STRANGE BIRD IN CENTRE. Reproduced by Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum (Natural History). 


“As Dead as the Dodo.” 


In 1946 the Natural Histor Vuseum authorities decided t tige a “* Dodo” exhibit in the Main Hall, and 

this has proved to b popular ith the public that Mr. J. P. Doncaster, who was responsible for the 

arrangement, has compiled a brief history of this “ fabulous” bird, which has become familiar to thousands 

of children as the inventor of the “ Caucus Race”’ in the page if “ Alice in Wonderland.”” His article on 
} 

these pages ws tllustrated uh contemporary picture of the bird and two photographs showing the main 

features of the Museum exhibit—the Dodo wn life and in death, 


C- time ago there appeared in this paper, among a collection of reproductions of animal paintings 
» by the Dutch artist, Hoefnagel, the picture of a Dodo. Said to have been drawn from life, this por- 
trait gives the lie to the widespread belief that the Dodo is a creature of fable, not fact. It is perhaps 


hard to believe that the portly companion of the Cheshire Cat, the Mock Turtle and the Gryphon did 


indeed exist ; nevertheless, if we look at Tenniel’s picture of the Dodo in “ Alice being careful to ignore 
the hands and the walking-stick), we see a faithful portrait of the bird as it appeared in life just over 
two centuries ago What evidence is there of its existence, and why did it become extinct Let us 


turn first to the accounts of early voyagers to Mauritius, the Dodo's island home, and through them 
try to catch a glimpse of the bird in its native environment. First to see it thus were presumably the 
Portuguese, who discovered Mauritius in 1507, or thereabouts, until which time, be it noted, the island 


was uninhabited by man Unfortunately, no records of these early voyages exist, though the name Dodo 


is believed to be derived from the Portuguese ‘ doudo, meaning ‘a simpleton The first description of 
the bird by an eye-witness is given by the Dutch sea-captain who rediscovered the island in 1598. He mentions 
finding birds ‘“‘as big as swans, with a large head 
furnished with a kind of hood, no wings, and a tail con- 
sisting of a few curly feathers. The Dutch called them 
*‘ Walghvogels ' t.c., “ mauseous birds,’’ claiming that no 


amount of cooking made them palatable. Nevertheless 
Dodos were repeatedly killed and eaten in large numbers 
for we are told that, on a later occasion, a whole ship's crew 
‘made an ample meal from three or four of them,’’ besides 
killing and salting many more to add to the ship's provisions, 

One of the first Englishmen to see the Dodo was Sir 
Thomas Herbert, who described it in some detail in his 


Travels.’' In the first edition (1634) he writes : ‘ First, 
here and here only is generated the Dodo, which for shape 
and rarenesse may antigonize the Phoenix of Arabia: her 


body is round and fat, few weigh less than fifty pound, are 
reputed of more for wonder then food, greasie stomackes 
may seeke after them, but for the delicate, they are offensiue 
and of no nourishment. . Her visage darts forth melan- 
choly, as sensible of Nature's injurie in framing so great 
a body to be guided with complementall wings, so small 
and impotent, that they serue only to prove het 

Hitherto those who have described the Dodo in its native 
setting have confined themselves almost entirely to details 
of its external appearance, and to its suitability or other- 
wise for inclusion in the bill of fare. It is regrettable, though 
perhaps hardly surprising that mo one seems to have 
troubled to observe its habits and the details of its normal 
mode of life. We are, however, taken one step farther by 
Frangois Cauche, who, in an account of a voyage he is 





THE DODO IN LIFE A RECONSTRUCTION reputed to have made to Mauritius in 1638, describes first 
BASED ON CONTEMPORARY DRAWINGS AND the Dodo's appearance, and then adds the important 
RECALLING TENNIEL'S ILLUSTRATION facts that it had a cry like a gosling, and laid a BELIEVED TO BE THE PORTRAIT OF A LIVING DODO KEPT IN CAPTIVITY IN HOLLAND 
Reproduced by Courtesy of the Trustees of the British single white egg, the size of a halfpenny roll,’ in a PAINTER, ROLAND SAVERY, AND PRESENTED TO THE BRITISH MUSEU} 
Museum (Natural History) nest of grass or herbs in the forest Reproduced by Courtesy of the Trustees of the British M 


AN ALMOST FABULOUS BIRD FAMILIAR TO ALL CHILDREN THROUGH THE PAGES OF “ALICE IN WONDERL. 
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THE DODO—PROBABLY PAINTED FROM A LIVING BIRD KEPT IN CAPTIVITY IN HOLLAND: A COPY OF AN ORIGINAL PAINTING BY ROLAND SAVERY 1576-1639), THE CELEBRATED 
FLEMISH ANIMAL ARTIST, REPRODUCED IN COLOUR IN STRICKLAND’S MONOGRAPH ON THE DODO. 


So much for the evidence of eye-witnesses. The remainder of the picture must be filled in by con- 
jecture. We see, then, a clumsy and ponderous bird, defenceless except for its large and powerful beak, 
slow of foot and unable to fly, succumbing not only to the onslaughts of the early colonists themselves, 
but also to the attacks of domestic animals, dogs, cats, and especially pigs, which they brought with 
them. Such animals, free to roam the island, may indeed have played the major part in the Dodo's 
destruction, and must have done untold damage by devouring the birds, their eggs and young The last 
evidence we have of the Dodo's existence is furnished by the journal of one Benjamin Harry, which proves 
its survival till 1681, and writes its melancholy epitaph with the sole remark that “its flesh is very hard.’’ 
There is evidence that by 1693 its extermination was complete. 

But in addition to the often inaccurate accounts of travellers, we are fortunate in possessing pictorial 
and anatomical evidence which enables us to reconstruct with accuracy the form and appearance of the 


bird itself. We know that live Dodos were brought back to Europe during the seventeenth century ; for 
Sir Hamon Lestrange tells us that in 1638, as he walked London streets, he ‘‘ saw a picture of a strange 
fowle hong out upon a cloth,'’ and went in to see it ‘It was somewhat bigger than the largest Turky 


Cock. The keeper called it a Dodo, and in the ende of a chymney in the chamber there lay a heape of large 
pebble stones, whereof hee gave it many in our sight, some as bigg as nutmegs, and the keeper told us 
shee eats them (conducing to digestion a 
Though the showman’s canvas which attracted Sir Hamon has been lost to us, not a few paintings 
of Dodos, drawn from life by reputable artists, exist to-day The picture by Hoefnagel has already been 
referred to, but the best-known portrait of a Dodo is the fine life-size oil-painting recently restored, and 
now in the British Museum (Natural History), South Kensington Though unsigned, there is little doubt 
that it was painted in Holland from a living bird by the celebrated Flemish animal artist, Roland Savery (1576-1639 
Savery, indeed, painted many pictures of Dodos, most if not all of which were almost certainly drawn trom life. One 
curious fact concerning Hoefnagel's drawing is that his 
Dodo "’ is depicted swimming in a pool. We have no 
evidence that the Dodo was a natatory bird ; indeed, its 
anatomical structure and biological relationships suggest 
that it must have been essentially terrestrial in habit 
Finally, we come to the anatomical evidences of the 
Dodo's existence Until about eighty years ago these con- 
sisted only of a few relics-—a dried foot, a portion of a skull, 
and one or two other fragments of birds which had been 
brought to Europe. When the Dodo became extinct the 
interest it had aroused seemed to die with it, and soon its 
very existence began to be doubted It was not until just 
ago that natural historians began collecting 


over a century 
; life, and speculating 


together the facts relating to the Dodo 


its natural affinities Research was greatly assisted 


upon 
when in 1865 large numbers of Dodos' remains were dis¢ overed 
of the Mare aux Songes, in Mauritius 


in the alluvial soil 
the Danish 


and their examination confirmed the view of 


naturalist, Reinhardt, that the Dodo is closely related to the 


pigeons 





A nearly-complete skeleton, reconstructed from these 
remains, and now on view in the British Museum (Natural 
History), South Kensington, provides final proof (if further 
proof be needed) that the Dodo really lived For centuries 


it was totally un 
lo« al balance 


secure in the shelter of its island home 


fitted to contend with the disturbance in the 





of nature brought about by the con man. Ridiculed 
in life, scorned in death, the poor simpleton had van 
ished within little more than a century of its discovery 
THE DODO IN DEATH A NEARLY COMPLETE 
The voice which used to squawk and squeak SKELETON BUILT UP FROM BONES FOUND 
NTY IN HOLLAND: AN OIL-PAINTING ATTRIBUTED TO THE FLEMISH ANIMAL Is now for ever dumb NEAR MAHEBOURG, MAURITIUS, IN 1865 
BRITISH MUSEUM BY GEORGE EDWARDS, F.R.S 1094-1773 Yet you may see his bones and beak ee - Demy ‘ om rome eh acum 
‘e mit wurai “ory 


All in the Mu-se-un 


eos of the British Museum (Naural History) 


YONDERLAND”: THE DODO, WHICH BECAME EXTINCT TOWARDS THE CLOSE OF THE 17tn CENTURY. 


It 
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THE “WALL-PAPER” OF THE ELIZABETHANS: A TYPICAL EXAMPLE FROM BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


The wall-painting here illustrated is a fine example of Elizabethan interior decoration. painted room at No. 3, Cornmarket Street, Oxford, where it was possible to date the 
at Great Pednor Manor, the home of Captain Bruce Ingram, work by the initials of John Tattleton appearing in it, occupier of the house between 


It is im an upstairs corridor 
1560 and 1581 The design is carried over plaster and timbers indiscriminately ; and 


near Chesham, Buckinghamshire, and was found behind more modern partitions during 
alterations to the house The scheme consists of a trellis- pattern, outlined so as to an interesting point is that the uneven joins were masked by strips of canvas which 
suggest relief, against a richly-coloured background In the spaces are sprays of flowers were glued over the edges and further pegged down by little leather pads, and the 
and various forms of Tudor rose. At the top is a frieze with Black-letter texts enclosed whole then painted in with the rest. The canvas survives in several panels In the 
in twisted cable or guilloche frames, separated by panels of typical strapwork ornament sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, especially in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., 
It is possible to identify the texts as consisting of verses from the metrical version this practice of decorating the rooms of even quite humble dwellings with mural paintings 
of “ The Whole Booke of Psalms done into English Meeter,’’ by William Sternhold was far more widespread than is generally realised. Framed pictures were hardly to 
and John Hopkins, the first complete version of which was published in 1562 The be seen; wall-papers were not then invented ; and the Tudor and Jacobean wall-paintings 

from Psalm 66, and reads may in a semse be considered their forerunners The execution of wall-paintings—-at any 


text shown in the illustration is verse 20 
* But surely God my voyce hath hard, and what I do requier, rate within range of London was more or less controlled by the Painter - Stainers’ 
My prayer he doth it well regard, and graunteth my desier.’’ Company and the “ Plaisterers' '’ Company and no doubt travelling artists and 


The painting (only part of which is shown) is very similar to that in the well-known craftsmen were responsible for many examoles. 


Drawing and Historical Note by E. Clive Rouse, F.S.A. 





